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THE POLICY OF THE ENDICOTT BOARD 
FOR COAST DEFENCE. 


Tuis policy was declared by the Endicott Board of 1888, and ac- 
cepted by Congress, the first appropriation thereunder being in 1890. 
Previous to that year there had been no specific appropriation for 
modern fortifications for fifteen years. 

Appropriations have been made for armament, but these had in 
view not modern guns, but were for carrying out of an extremely un- 
wise policy of adapting the old and worthless smooth bore guns by 
conversion to rifle guns, which also proved to be worthless and the 
money thrown away. 

Since 1890, when the present policy was distinctly accepted by 
Congress the projects defined by it, which embraced twenty seven of 
the principal ports of the United States, and a part of the northern 
boundary, and mounting 356 breech-loading heavy guns, 544 mor- 
tars, 1,294 smaller rapid firing guns, and submarine mines and mobile 
defences, at an estimated cost of $126,000,000, and requiring a per- 
sonnel of 87,000 artillerymen to properly man the defences, has, up 
to the present time (1904), been carried to about two-thirds com- 
pletion as respects fortifications and armament. But the personnel 
then deemed sufficient and of which we then had only 3,200 coast 
artillerymen in service, has been increased by only 10,782 men, while 
the armament actually in position and ready for service requires, for 
a single relief for such service, over 40,000 men. The 14,000 men 
now in service is hardly sufficient to care for, and to keep in an 
efficient condition for use the enormous amount of this costly arma- 
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ment, much less being capable of efficiently using it against an enemy 
in war. : 

At the present time the original project of the board has been 
changed to embrace thirty-one harbors in the continental United 
States exclusive of Alaska, upon which work is being completed, 
besides others upon which work has not yet been commenced. These 
changes, together with those in the number and kinds of guns, etc., 
has so changed the number of the required personnel, that there is 
now required 57,000 regular artillerymen to furnish a single relief for 
service in peace, and in war not less than two such reliefs will be re- 
quired, and in many cases at least three; so that the absolute minimum 
of personnel will be 57,000 regular, and 57,000 militia artillerymen, 
or 114,000 instead of the original 87,000 men for the service of the 
completed armament in the continental United States, exclusive of 
Alaska. Furthermore, to serve the armament provided for Alaska, 
Porto Rico, Panama, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands will 
require, to begin with, 6,989 men for one relief, and as we cannot 
have a second relief of militia for these important places, the above 
number must be doubled, and consist of regular artillerymen, or 
13,978 for practically “foreign” service. In other words there will 
be required, when the present projected armament is completed, in, say 
fifteen years, 71,000 regular, and 57,000 militia artillerymen, total 
128,000; besides 2,170 regular, and 1,720 militia officers; aggregate 
131,890. 

To provide the militia contingent of these artillerymen, it is quite 
evident that each State having seacoast defenses within its limits, must 
organize a militia, or National Guard Artillery Corps, consisting of 
a suitable staff and a duplicate of the artillery garrisons as specified 
by the manning tables for the projected (or completed armament to 
begin with) armaments in the respective States. As a matter of 
course this military artillery should be organized as conveniently as 
possible to the vicinity of the fortifications—generally in or near the 
large cities found at the various harbors to be defended so that this 
militia may have ready access to the armament for encampments, 
drills and instruction. 

To complete the policy for coast defense which Congress has 
already accepted and consistently followed for the past fifteen years, 
will, so far as it now appears, require 73,170 officers and men in the 
Army, and this number should be entirely EXCLUSIVE OF THE 
100,000 NOW FIXED BY LAW FOR THE ARMY PROPER; a 
FIELD Army, with which Coast Artillery has no more connection 
than has the Navy of a country. 
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When the personnel of the Navy is under consideration that of the 
Marine Corps is never considered as a part thereof, although the crew 
of war ships include a proportion of marines, who are included in the 
Station Bill, and who are assigned to service with the Secondary Bat- 
teries. So in the Army. By that term is meant a “Field Army,” 
mobile, and consisting of the Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery 
arms of the Service, together with the usual and necessary staff, with 
which a Coast Artillery has no connection whatever—not in anywise 
as much as the Marine Corps with the Navy. Consequently the 
personnel of the “Army’—a mobile field army—should no more in- 
clude the Coast Artillery, than does the personnel of the Navy in- 
clude that of the Marine Corps. 

It seems probable that another fifteen years will require to com- 
plete the projects now in hand, and altogether possible that at the 
end of that period the natural changes in the armament, and the in- 
crease in the number of harbors in Alaska and in our so-called “for- 
eign” possessions to be defended, will call for a very material increase 
in the personnel above what now appears to be adequate; just as has 
been the case within the past fifteen years. If such proves to be the 
fact, all that will be necessary will be to continue for a period of 
years the annual increase which must now be made in the personnel 
of the Coast Artillery, until such deficiency has been made good. In 
order to make good within the next fifteen years this deficiency as at 
present existing, it will be necessary to annually add to the personnel 
of the Artillery Corps for coast defense 100 officers, and 3,582 enlisted 
men, proportionately in the several grades in this corps, at a cost of 
$5,556,000 for the first year (namely: pay, $2,630,000; barracks and 
quarters, $2,925,000, the former amount an increasing, and the latter 
a fixed appropriation during the fifteen years). At the end of fifteen 
years the cost of the entire corps will be about $32,000,000 per annum. 

At first sight, to continue the policy of the Endicott Board to its 
logical conclusion in the face of such sums of money might appear 
wild and impracticable, especially from a POLITICAL point of view, 
but the wisdom of which no statesman can doubt for a moment, and 
after all it is not the soldier, but the statesman whose sole province 
is under our form of government to make adequate provision for the 

‘defense and security of the nation. From a business standpoint it 
is simply the cost of insurance that will insure peace and security in 
which to pursue our usual avocations; the want of which in 1861 has 
entailed not alone the loss of hundreds of thousands of the lives of our 
best citizens, but billions of hard gold dollars’ worth of National and 
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personal wealth, and a pension list of a million persons at a cost of 
$145,000,000, annually. 

If the finances of the country will permit of the expenditure, the 
stateman will find no hesitation in making provision for so necessary, 
and so secure a defense. 

This very pension list with its present cost of $145,000,000, is the 
key to the position. It is the boast of the unwise politician that we 
maintain a SMALL army at a reasonable cost. But the statesman 
readily sees that the cost of our pension list is due altogether to this 
policy of maintaining a wholly inadequate army, and when this $145,- 
000,000 paid for pensions is added to the ordinary cost of our inade- 
quate army, we are payiug out a greater amount for a purely National 
defense account, and for a wholly inadequate army, than is paid by 
the greatest of military nations for the maintenance of more than haff 
a million of regular soldiers, with several millions of trained soldiers 
in reserve. We are held to be the world over a people among the best, 
if not the best, as a business people upon the face of the globe; but in 
this matter, as compared with any other people except possibly the 
Chinese, we don’t even size up with the proverbial “thirty cents.” 

As has already been stated, the pension list is really the key to the 
present situation ; as it is in fact an expenditure for military purposes, 
and an exceedingly unprofitable and unnecessary one from a purely 
military, and a National point of view as well; there can be no valid 
objection to continuing this expenditure, but for adequate, profitable, 
and purely military purposes of urgently demanded national defense. 

The mean period of the Civil War, to which is due nearly the 
entire pension list, was April, 63; forty-two years ago in 1905. The 
average age of entrance into service during that war was about 
twenty-three years, hence the average age of the soldier pensioners of 
that war will be sixty-five years in 1905, and all but a very few must, 
if they so desire, be on the list or will be thereon at that date, number- 
ing about 700,000 in all. At the age of sixty-five the death rate is 
forty-four in a thousand (American Actuaries Mortality Table), and 
in fifteen years, age 80, this rate will be 140 per thousand. In 1920, 
after fifteen years, the pension cost will have been reduced by deaths, 
remarriage of widows, soldiers’ orphans passing the pensioning age, 
etc., to about $68,000,000 at most, a reduction of $77,000,000 in a 
single year from the present rate, or an average reduction per year 
during the fifteen years required to provide the Artillery Personnel 
heretofore indicated, of nearly $40,000,000. At the end of the period 
the $77,000,000 or more reduction per year will not only pay the 
annual cost of the Artillery increase, and $4,000,000 a year for the 
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militia, but will leave a surplus of $21,000,000 for the year 1921, and 
an increasing amount per year until the list reaches its minimum. 

During the sixteen years to 1921, the number of soldier pensioners 
will have been reduced from 700,000 to less than 192,000; the cor- 
responding reduction in pensions will be $589,000; the total cost of 
the increase of the Artillery Corps, and including that of an increase 
of the Field Artillery to twenty regiments, with $67,600,000 expended 
{or barracks and quarters, stables, etc., and $64,000,000 for pay, etc., 
of 57,000 Militia Artillery, will be $489,000,000 ; leaving as net surplus 
at the end of the period in 1921, of $138,000,000, or enough to con- 
struct, at $7,000,000 each, twenty battleships or armored cruisers, or 
to pay for a large increase in the personnel of the Navy, and all of 
this without calling upon the ordinary income of the Government for 
a single cent of expenditure, except in the first four years; all of 
which will be made good. If a law were enacted before 1905, pro- 
viding for the scheme of increase indicated, and the entire expendi- 
ture were commenced at once, within the first four years there should 
be a deficit of about $15,000,000, but all of this would be made good 
within the next four years, after which the surplus savings would go 
on with ever increasing rapidity. 

From a purely political standpoint, this slight pinch for the 
coming Administration might be considered serious. But such will 
be far from the case. The required legislation could not be secured 
before January or February, 1905, and the total number of men for 
the first increase could not be enlisted much before June 30, 1906, and 
the cost of this increase would thus be considerably reduced; again, 
before the organization of the Militia Artillery could be perfected, and 
for which $4,000,000 has been allowed, action by the various State 
Legigislatures must first be had, and after this it would again be some 
time before the maximum number could be organized and made ready 
to go to the fortifications, so that, all things being duly considered, 
the reduction of the pension cost during the next administration will 
about cover the entire cost of the carrying out of the policy indicated 
during that administration. 

Aside from this view of the conditions, by 1921, the population of 
the country will exceed 100,000,000, and its wealth will be more than 
doubled. Its income will be enormously increased, and, with a con- 
stant decrease of its debt and the interest incident thereto—in a greater 
ratio than will be the natural increase in expenditures. Constantly, 
even after all of the expenditures incident to the completion of the 
policy of the Endicott Board, the surplus will pile up to such an extent 
that no reasonable expenditure can keep it down, and the TARIFF 
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WILL HAVE TO COME DOWN WHETHER OR NO, in order 
to reduce the unnecessary income. 

It is perfectly apparent that the time has arrived in the carrying 
out of the policy for Coast Defense, when it is urgently necessary to 
commence the provision for the proper increase in the personnel of 
the Artillery Corps and in the militia; and it seems that the expected 
conditions in the Nation’s financial affairs could not be more propi- 
tious to such an end. On the 30th of June, 1903, this Corps was short 
26,000 of the men necessary for one relief for the manning tables for 
the armament then actually in position. (See Journal Military Ser- 
vice Institute, April, 1904, p. 220.) The proposed scheme would not 
provide one-fifth of this shortage for the first year, nor would it pro- 
vide the full number required until after fifteen years; and not even 
then if future conditions repeat those which have so changed during 
the past fifteen years. 

There is another feature of the situation that will be viewed with 
more complacence from the political standpoint. A congressional 
delegation securing an appropriation of a million and a quarter for its 
state would be considered as having done a great thing for their con- 
stituents. The pay, etc., of the garrisons of each artillery district 
when completed will amount to about that sum, not for one year, but 
annually for all time; and the pay, etc., for a regiment of Field Ar- 
tillery together with horses, etc., will amount to about the same 
annually, aside from the million and a third for barracks and quarters, 
etc. There are twenty-two states, having forty-four Senators and 
207 Representatives, having Coast Defenses within their limits, six 
others having twelve Senators and thirty-seven Representatives on the 
northern frontiers, along which the Endicott Board located defenses, 
and along which at least three siege artillery regiments should be dis- 
tributed, and six other States in which Field Artillery regiments would 
be stationed. Besides this the scheme proposed provides for sixteen 
other regimental posts for the field artillery, which should be located: 
Ist, where good horses and forage abound ; 2d, in a mild climate which 
will enable men and horses to be out without inconvenience through- 
out much of the year, and 3d, near a mountainous country where large 
reservations can be secured at little cost, insuring field artillery prac- 
tice up to a range of at least 7,000 yards. Such conditions will be 
found in California, Kansas and the District of Columbia(?), for the 
three regiments of Horse Artillery. 

In Pennsylvania, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Oregon for six regiments of light Field Artillery, and in Georgia, 
Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Washington and California for six 
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regiments of Heavy Field Artillery. The three Siege Artillery regi- 
ments distributed to Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Montana. (It should be remembered that there is another 
condition connected with the distribution of the field artillery, namely : 
in a manner convenient to the organization of the military forces into 
army corps.) Of the two regiments of mountain artillery, one would 
be on so-called “foreign” service, and the other stationed in Missouri 
where plenty of the best mules are found. A large majority of the 
sixty-six Senators and nearly 300 Representatives would be politi- 
cally very much interested in the distribution of the money necessary 
for carrying out the policy of National Defense. It is also the duty 
of a wise statesman to previse if possible, so that the money collected 
by the Government for its expenses shall return to the people as equally 
as possible, which would very largely be the case in carrying out this 
policy. An army is generally supposed to be a great but necessary 
evil; all things considered this is very far from being the truth, even 
in the most military nations. There are many and great mitigating 
circumstances; not the least of which is the fact that every dollar of 
military appropriations in this country almost immediately find its 
way back to the pockets of the taxpayer. 

It is beyond question that the Field, should be separated from the 
Coast Artillery, and reorganized into regiments as is the case all over 
the world. There is no more nor any less reason for organizing troops 
of cavalry and companies of infantry into regiments, than batteries of 
Field Artillery. They all belong definitely and absolutely to a FIELD 
army ; forming the “three arms” thereof, and none having any direct 
connection with Coast Artillery more than another. ; 

It is also beyond question that the same policy should be applied 
to the Field Artillery that has so wisely been applied to the cavalry 
arm of our service, and to a less extent in every modern army ; namely ; 
to provide the maximum possible strength for both arms of the mount- 
ed service, because these arms are entirely too costly to find represen- 
tation in the militia, and require entirely too long a period for the 
acquisition of efficiency to be depended upon in either the militia or 
volunteer forces of this country, in these days of sudden and powerful 
attack, 

To advocate the continuation of our already established policy in 
the manner and tu the extent indicated, will no doubt excite no small 
amount of interest, and not in its favor—at first at least. But when 
it is understood that it is only carrying to a logical and extremely wise 
conclusion a policy already adopted, and which has been followed for 
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fifteen years, and at great cost under adverse financial conditions, it 
will present a very different aspect. 

When the question of the recent organization of the Army was up 
for consideration, the party in opposition was bitterly opposed to any 
increase of the Army other than for coast defense. The reasons for 
such a force appzal directly to every mind, and the Coast. Artillery 
stands before the people in much the same light as does the Navy. 
In fact the latter would have no value as a military force unless the 
Coast Artillery could insure for it a safe and certain base of operations 
in the harbors it defends. 

This country is at last “up against it,” as the common saying has 
it, and there is no sense whatever in not squarely facing the problem, 
and correctly solving it at once. The questions of expediency and of 
rakeshifts are peurile and unworthy the consideration of even a rea- 
sonably wise politician, much less a statesman. One of these is to 
confine the service of the regular Artillerymen to that of the heavy 
guns and mortars, and turn the rapid fire armament over to the mili- 
tia. As well might the Regular Army be confined to a single arm— 
the field artillery or the cavalry, and depend upon the militia for the 
other arms. Such a proposition is not one whit more absurd than 
the other. 

One or the other of the arms of the service is at some time of vastly 
greater importance in battle than either of the others, or both. But 
it requires the combination of the three arms to make an efficient 
army. The same applies to the Coast Artillery; the heavy guns, the 
rapid-fire guns, the submarine defenses and the mobile defenses on 
land and water. At some time in battle any one of these will become 
of much greater importance than all else, and in case of the rapid-fire 
guns the stress, confusion and danger will be greater than all else 
combined, requiring not the poorest, but by far the coolest, bravest 
and most efficient of all the personnel of the Coast Artillery. 

According to the experiences of many generations of artillerymen 
in coast defense, there should be three reliefs to complete the manning 
tables for the armament in war. We have no valid reason for believ- 
ing that this requirement is not just as absolute as it ever was; for 
some of the duties it is even more so. This would call for 213,000 
men and 6,000 officers, all in the regular Artillery Corps to properly 
and adequately man our defenses when completed, and there is no one 
wise enough in this day or generation to say authoritatively that every 
man of this force is not necessary in case of a sudden and powerful 
attack, or that such an attack is not possible. When we ask for a 
single one of the necessary three reliefs of regular artillerymen, sub- 
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stitute a relief of militia artillerymen for the second (except in foreign 
parts), and discard the third relief entirely, it may be confidently as- 
serted that we have gone much further in the direction of expediency 
than wisdom dictates. 

This, then, may safely be asserted to be as far as we dare go and 
still believe that we can, under such conditions, put up an efficient and 
certain defense. This is certainly the minimum that any authority 
upon the subject of Coast Defense has ever accepted as possible, and 
this, then, is what we should demand, and what the military powers 
that be should approve and aid us to the utmost in securing, and that 
in turn the statesmen, and the Congress in power should call into 
being. 

If we are to trust to a militia artillery for one relief in war, pro- 
vision should be made for very much more active service at the guns 
than has ever been exacted from any militia in this country, in order 
to insure even a reasonable measure of efficiency. To require it to 
encamp at the fortifications for not less than fifteen days each year, 
and to drill thereat not less than twenty-two nor more than forty-five 
other days, would certainly be a minimum. But it would be utterly 
useless to expect this unless the men were paid, and provided with 
rations and transportation, etc., which for 59,000 officers and men 
would cost about $4,000,000 a year. If, then, this number of men is 
to have real value, that amount of money a year is certainly a mighty 
small sum with which to secure the services of so powerful a force 
of coast artillerymen; the fact would appear tobe that the cost is so 
little that the article is a mighty “cheap” one indeed. However, if 
we can get intelligent men, and they will give fifty or sixty days’ ser- 
vice during each year alongside our regular artillerymen and under 
their officers, we certainly should be able to turn out a better drilled, 
instructed and disciplined body of militia than this country has ever 
yet seen. At the same time it can be iterated that no militia in this 
country will ever submit to such a course of training unless adequately 
paid therefor; which pay should of course be the same—grade for 
grade—as the regular artilleryman receives for.each day of service at 
the guns. ; 

With the strength of the Artillery Corps made exclusive of the 
100,000 men authorized for the Army, its present strength (1904), of 
67,259, as shown by the Army Register, would be reduced to 53,755, 
four regiments thereof being Field Artillery. The addition of one 
regiment, about 1,178 officers and men, would in twelve years bring 
the strength of the field army proper back to its present strength; 
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67,891 in 1917, and to 72,603 in 1921, or 5,344 more than the present 
strength of the “army” proper.* 

At present the cavalry of the Army is capable of furnishing a 
brigade of cavalry to each of the six Army corps, with three regi- 
ments to spare. 

With the scheme here proposed carried out by 1921, the field artil- 
lery could then provide each of these six corps with a regiment of 
light field artillery for the divisional, and a regiment of heavy field 
artillery, and a battalion of horse artillery for the corps artillery. 

From the Infantry Drill Regulations, a brigade would consist of 
three regiments, 5,400 muskets; a division of two brigades, 10,800 
muskets; a corps of three divisions, 31,400 muskets, 2,400 cavalry, 
and 4,600 field artillery, total for the corps 38,400 fighting men. With 
three armies of two corps each distributed along say the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, each army would have a strength of 76,800 fighting men, 
exclusive of the militia in the vicinity of its station, the total strength 
being 220,400, requiring 108 regiments of infantry to complete the 
organization. Of these twenty would nominally be found in the 
continental United States, and eighty-eight regiments of militia would 
be required, or of volunteers in case of war. 

It need hardly be said that a force of 220,000 men, even including 
also the militia, would find it no easy matter to defend our enormous 
coast line from New Brunswick to Mexico from a determined 
and powerful attack, to be delivered at some absolutely unknown 
point along this extensive frontier. 

A very superficial study of our military condition will reveal the 
fact that other features of our National defense are not by any means 
what they should be, though not by any means so bad as those re- 
lating to Coast Artillery defense, and to the field artillery of the Army. 

NOTE.—Since the above was written the new drill regulations for 
the Coast Artillery have been received, which increases the gun attach- 
ments for 12-inch guns from the 18, upon which the total force of 71,- 
000 artillerymen was computed, to 21 men; for a 10-inch gun from 
14 to 19, and for an 8-inch gun from 12 to 17. As there was pro- 
vision made by the Endicott Board for 356 such guns (to say nothing 
of the additional guns for new projects, and those for the so-called 
“foreign” defenses), the additional men required beyond the estimate 
herein presented will be 1,560 privates; so there need be no fears of | 
an overestimate. The facts of the matter are that by 1920, any esti- 
mate now made will fall short by many thousands of the requirements 
of that date. This already mighty country is not going to stop grow- 


*See July-August, 1904, number Journal of the United States Artillery. 
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ing, nor are its imperial requirements—whether for peace or for war 
—to stop increasing at a marvelous rate; what looms gigantic to us 
of to-day, will inevitably look commonplace to those of even half a 
generation hence. 


ARTILLERY CORPS U. S. ARMY, LIEUT. GENL. 
ARTILLERY DIVISIONS, MAJ. GENL. 


. North Atlantic. 3. Pacific (and Hawaii.) 
2. So. Atlantic (and Gulf.) 4. Philippines. 


ARTILLERY DEPARTMENTS, BRIG, GENL. 


. New England. 7. West Indies (and Panama.) 
. Long Island Sound. 8. South Pacific (and Hawaii.) 
. New York Harbor. g. North Pacific (and Alaska.) 
. Middle Atlantic. 10. North Philippines. 

. South Atlantic. 11. South Philippines. 

. Gulf 


ARTILLERY DISTRICTS, COLONELS OR LIEUT. COLONELS. 


See 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 
9 

10 

II 


. Penobscot, Me. 26. Galveston, Tex. 

. Kennebec, Me. 27. San Diego, Cal. 

. Portland, Me. 28. San Francisco, Cal. 

. Portsmouth, N. H. 29. Presidio, San. Fran., Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 30. Columbia River, Ore. 
New Bedford, Mass. 31. Puget Sound, Wash. 
Narragansett Bay, R. I. 32. Lake Champlain. 


. E. Entrance, L. I. Sound. 33. Sitka, Alaska. 

. New York, N. Y. 34. Fort Wrangel, Alaska. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 35. Dutch Island, Alaska. 

. Baltimore, Md. 36. Manila Bay, Luzon, P. I. 
. Washington, D. C. 37. Subig Bay, Luzon, P. I. 


. Hampton Roads, Va. 38. Batangas Bay, Luzon, P. I. 
. En. Chs. Bay (C. Henry.) 39. Lamon Bay, Luzon, P. I. 


. Wilmington, N. C. 40. Sorsogon Bay, Luzon, P. I. 


. Charleston, S. C. 41. Port Galera, Mindoro, P. I. 


. Port Royal, S. C. 42.. Port Romblon, Romblon, P. I 
. Savannah, Ga. 43. Masbate, Masbate, P. I. 

. St. John’s River, Fla. 44. Balabac Island, P. I. 

. Key West, Fla. 45. Palapay, Samar, P. I. 


Tampa Bay, Fla, 46. Tacloban, Leyte, P. I. 


. Pensacola, Fila. 47. Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
. Mobile, Ala. 48. Bais, Negros, P. I. 


. New Orleans, La. 49. Cebu, Cebu, P. I. 


. Sabine Pass, Tex. 50. Tagbilanan, Bohol, P. I. 
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51. Port Princesa, Paragua, P. I. 58. San Juan, Porto Rico. 
52. Davao, Mindanao, P. I. 59. Culebra Islands, P. R. 
53. Sungua, Mindanao, P. I. 60. Guantanamo, Cuba. 
54. Isabela, Basalin, P. I. 61. Bahia Honda, Cuba. 
55. Guam Island, P. I. 62. Panama Bay, Panama. 
56. Pearl Harbor, Oahu, H. I. 63. Colon, Panama. 

57. Hilo, H. I. 

NOTE.—There will not be either in the Army or the Navy any offi- 
cer of like grade who will hold commands that in anywise equal in 
importance and responsibility those enumerated above, when reason- 
able provision has been made for their defense in armament and per- 
sonnel. 

A BILL. 

To perfect the policy of the Endicott Board by providing the per- 
sonnel for one relief of regular artillery, and one of militia artillery 
for the service of the armament of the coast defenses in the United 
States proper, and two reliefs of regular artillery for the service of 
the armament in territorial patts, and to organize the field artillerv of 
the United States Army; within a period of sixteen years: 

BE IT ENACTED, ETC., That the Artillery Corps shall hereafter 
consist of one Lieutenant General commanding, four Major Generals, 
eleven Brigadier Generals, each with the usual staff of artillery offi- 
cers herein provided for, forty-two Colonels, seventy-three Lieuten- 
ant Colonels, one hundred and sixty-seven Majors, five hundred and 
eighty-four Captains, six hundred and forty-six First, and six hun- 
dred and thirty Second Lieutenants, forty-two Chaplains, fifty-two 
Master Electricians, one hundred and sixty-two Electrician Sergeants, 
one hundred and fifty-six Sergeants Major, four hundred and seventy 
First Sergeants, four hundred and seventy Company Quartermaster 
Sergeants, four thousand and twenty Sergeants, four thousand one 
hundred and eighty-eight Corporals, nine hundred and forty Me- 
chanics, nine hundred and forty Musicians, nine hundred and forty 
Cooks, eighteen thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven First-class 
Privates, thirty-seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-two Privates, 
to be organized as the President may direct; and forty-two Bands as 
now provided by law for a band in the Artillery Corps; 

PROVIDED, that there shall be organized in the Militia of each 
State having Sea-coast Defenses therein an Artillery Corps which 
shall provide a Chief of Artillery and the necessary staff, and a per- 
sonnel for one relief for the service of the armament, which shall be 
a duplicate of that for the Regular Artillery as prescribed by the 
President for the respective States ; 
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PROVIDED FURTHER, That the Militia organized for Coast 
Defense shall encamp for a period of not less than fifteen days in each 
year for drills and practice with the guns at the fortifications to which 
they are respectively assigned by their duly approved manning tables, 
and they shall proceed to the same places for such purposes not less 
than twenty-two, nor more than forty-five other days during the year, 
and when on such duty said militia shall receive the same pay, rations 
and transportation authorized by law for like grades in the Artillery 
Corps of the United States Army. 


PROVIDED FURTHER, That the personnel of the Coast Artil- 
lery Defenses of the country shall be in excess of the limitation of the 
strength of the Army to one hundred thousand men ; 


AND PROVIDED FURTHER, That upon the passage of this 
Act the number of Officers and men transferred from the Artillery 
Corps to the Field Artillery shall be replaced in said Corps, the enlisted 
men in such grades as the President may direct, and that the members: 
of the grades of Generals and Colonels herein provided for in the Ar- 
tillery Corps shall be filled from that corps at once to the end that the 
necessary Artillery Divisions, Departments and Districts may be des- 
ignated and organized at once; 


AND PROVIDED FURTHER, That of the increase in the Ar- 
tillery Corps below the grade of Colonel herein provided for one- 
fifteenth as nearly as may be in each grade shall be made on the first 
day of July in each of the succeeding fifteen years after that of the 
passage of this Act; And that the President in his declaration in the 
event of probable war may complete this organization, and that the 
pay and allowance of the officers and enlisted men of the Artillery 
Corps shall hereafter be the same as now provided by law for like 
grades in the Corps of Engineers. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter the Field Artillery of the Army shall con- 
sist of one Lieutenant-General, Chief of Artillery, three Major Gen- 
erals, seven Brigadier Generals, and twenty regiments of Field Artil- 
jery, namely, three regiments of Horse Artillery, six regiments of 
Light, and six regiments of Heavy Field Artillery, two regiments of 
Mountain Artillery, and three regiments of Siege Artillery; that the 
thirty batteries of Field Artillery now auhorized by law for the Artil- 
lery Corps are hereby detached therefrom and with six new batteries 
to be organized, shall be by the President organized into four of the 
regiments hereinbefore authorized ; 


PROVIDED, That he shall on the first day of July, in each of 
the next succeeding sixteen years after that of the passage of this. 
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Act cause to be organized an additional regiment of the Field Ar- 
tillery, as herein provided for; 

PROVIDED FURTHER, That the President in his discretion 
in the event of probable war may complete the organization. 

Sec. 3. That the President may select the General Officers for 
the Field Artillery at once from the field officers of the Artillery 
Corps and promote them to these grades as herein provided for, and 
he may select the field officers of the four regiments first to be organ- 
ized and promote them to the Field Artillery from the same or the 
next lower grades in the Artillery Corps, and he shall select the Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants for these four regiments from like grades in 
that Corps and transfer and assign them to the Field Artillery. As 
the additional regiments or personnel herein provided for are or- 
ganized, promotion to them, or in the Artillery Corps, shall be made 
by seniority in the Field Artillery or in the Corps as now provided by 
law for promotion in the line of the Army. 

Sec. 4. That a regiment of Field Artillery shall consist of one 
Colonel, one Adjutant, one Ordnance Officer, one Quartermaster, 
one Commissary, one Chaplain, one Veterinarian with the rank, pay, 
and allowance of a Captain, mounted; one Sergeant Major, one Ord- 
nance Sergeant, one Quartermaster Sergeant, one Commissary Ser- 
geant, one Farrier Sergeant, one Saddler Sergeant, two Color Ser- 
geants, one Chief,Trumpeter, a Band as now provided by law for a 
regiment of Cavairy and three Battalions. The regimental Adjutants, 
Ordnance Officers, Quartermasters and Commissaries shall be extra 
Captains selected from the Captains of their respective regiments. 
A Battalion of Field Artillery shall consist of one Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, one Major, cne Battalion Adjutant, one Battalion Ordnance 
Officer, one Battalion Quartermaster and Commissary, one Battalion 
Veterinarian, one Battalion Sergeant Major, one Battalion Ordnance 
Sergeant, one Battalion Quartermaster Sergeant, one Battalion Com- 
missary Sergeant, one Battalion Farrier Sergeant, one Battalion Sad- 
dler Sergeant, one Battalion Standard Bearer (Corporal), two Trum- 
peters and three Field Batteries.organized as now provided by law. 
The Battalion Adjutants, Ordnance Officers and Quartermasters and 
Commissaries shall be extra First Lieutenants, selected from the First 
Lieutenants of their respective battalions. Of the Battalion Vet- 
erinarians the senior half shall have the rank, pay and allowance of a 
first lieutenant mounted, and the junior half the rank, pay, and allow-. 
ances of a second lieutenant mounted; PROVIDED, That all of the 
enlisted men of the mounted service shall receive one dollar and thir- 
ty-two cents additonal clothing allowance, and one set of cloth chev- 
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rons and stripes per annum, and one set of gold chevrons and stripes 
per enlistment shall be added to the allowance of non-commissioned 
officers, and that in the Field Artillery drivers shall receive three dol- 
lars additional pay per month, and the pay of Corporals shall be 
twenty dollars, of Sergeants twenty-five, of battery staff Sergeants 
thirty, of battalion staff Sergeants thirty-five, and of regimental staff 
Sergeants forty dollars per month, together with the allowances now 
provided by law; PROVIDED FURTHER, That the President, when 
he may deem it necessary, may add to each or any of the battalions of 
Field Artillery one battery which shall be equipped for service as Field 
Artillery, and one battery which shall be equipped for service as a field 
artillery ammunition train; and he may also add to the Field Artillery 
ten Veterinarians of the senior and ten of the junior grades of Lieu- 
tenants for service with the ammunition trains, and the artillery de- 
pots or otherwise as he may direct; AND PROVIDED FURTHER, 
That all officers of the Artillery Corps or of the Field Artillery regu- 
larly detailed for special duty which detaches them from duty with 
their respective arms of the service, shall be extra officers of their 
several grades in these arms, 

Sec. 5. To provide barracks and quarters, stables and bun sheds 
concurrent with the increase of the artillery herein provided for, the 
following sums are hereby appropriated annually from any funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated: for the Artillery Corps two 
million nine hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars each year for 
the years 1904 to 1920 inclusive, and for the Field Artillery the sum 
of one million three hundred thousand dollars annually for the same 
period; PROVIDED, That the sums above named, respectively, for 
the current fiscal year shall immediately become available. 

Sec. . ‘That the number of Cadets now authorized by law to be 
appointed to the United States Military Academy is hereby doubled. 

Sec. . That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act are hereby repealed. 


PENSION REDUCTION TO 1921. 


The number of Civil War Soldier Pensions reported for 1904 is 
704,360, and the average pension for all pensions as $138.45. The 
average pension for soldiers is not less than $144 per year, and prob- 
ably about $153. To be on the safe side, it is taken as $144 in this 
table, and no account taken of the reduction incident to the deaths 
of veterans of other wars; of deceased widows, minors passing the 
pension age, etc., which will affect those incident to pensions for other 
widows added to the roll. Age of entrance of soldiers in Civil War, 
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23 years, the mean period of that war, April, 1863, giving average 
in April, 1904, as 64 years. Cost of addition of 4,810 coast and field 
artillerymen annually, $2,630,000, an annually increasing cost. Cost 
59,000 militia annually, 4,000,000, and for barraacks and quarters, 
stables, etc., until 1921, $4,226,000 annually ; a fixed cost. 


Male Civil Deaths Annual Cost of 
War Pen- per No.of Annual Artilleryand Mi- (—) Deficit. 
Year. sioners. 1,000. Deaths. Reduction. litia Increase. (+) Surplus. 


1904... . 700,000 41 28,700 Average age of pensioners, 64 years. 
1905.... 671,300 44 20,537 $4,253,328 $10,856,000 —$6,602,672 
1906.... 641,763 48 30,806 8,680,392 13,486,000 — 4,796,608 
1907.... 610,957 51 31,159 13,176,288 16,116,000 — 2,939,712 
1908.... 597,708 56 32,406 17,855,712 18,746,000 — 890,288 
1909.... 547,320 60 32,840 22,584,672 21,376,000 -+ 1,208,672 
1910.... 574,489 65 33,442 27,400,320 24,006,000 3,394,320 
IQII.... 481,047 70 33,673 32,149,232 26,636,000 5,513,232 
IQ12.... 447,374 76 34,000 37,045,232 29,266,000 7:779;232 
1913.... 413,374 82 33,807 41,926,400 31,896,000 10,030,400 
1914.... 397,477 88 33,304 46,765,136 34,526,000 12,230,136 
1915.... 346,083 96 33,226, 51,549,080 37,156,000 14,393,680 
1916.... 313,857 32,327 56,204,768 39,786,000 16,418,768 
1917.... 281,530 31,250 60,704,768 42,416,000 18,288,768 
1918. ... 250,280 30,034 65,020,664 45,046,000 19,983,664 
I9QIQ.... 220,254 28,600 69,148,060 47,676,000 21,472,060 


1920.... 191,654 26,832 73,011,868 50,306,000 22,705,868 


508.346 $627,495,620  $489,296,000 $138,199,620 Net 


A. D. ScHENCK, 
Lieut.-Col., Artillery Corps. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


IS THE PRESENT ARMING OF OUR FIELD 
ARTILLERY TROOPS WITH SABERS 
AND SMALL ARMS ADEQUATE ? 


(Anonymous. ) 
(Jahrbuecher fuer die deutsche Armee und Marine, May, 1903.) 


Translated November 27, 1904, by John P. Wisser, Major, Inspector- 
General. 


In order to answer this question intelligently, let us first consider 
how the mounted and unmounted non-commissioned officers and men 
of the Field and Horse Artillery, as well as of the artillery train or 
the ammunition columns are armed. 

Non-commissioned officers and mounted men of the Field Bat- 
teries, as well as the entire personnel of the Horse Batteries, carry, 
besides the artillery saber (the train drivers of the ammunition col- 
umns have the broader and heavier cavalry saber), the revolver 
(model of ’79). The former on dismounted duty is carried on the 
waist belt; on mounted duty it is carried fastened to the saddle. The 
revolver, introduced on April 1, 1879, is carried in a leather holster 
on the waist belt. : 

The unmounted men of the field batteries are armed with the 
side-arm which was carried by the infantry as early as the middle 
of the seventies of the last century, and the revolver (model of ’83). 

As regards the ammunition columns, it may be stated that only 
the mounted escort—that is, as a rule, only the non-commissioned 
officers—carry besides the saber, the revolver, the drivers, however, 
only the former, and the unmounted men of the escort carry besides 
the side-arm, either the carbine (model of ’88), or the infantry rifle. 

In time of peace for the field artillery there are annually twenty 
revolver ball cartridges allowed for each officer arid non-commis- 
sioned officer, and ten for each driver and cannoneer for target prac- 
tice. This takes place according to the Firing Regulations of Novem- 
ber 29, 1888, the target practice year beginning on October 1 each 
year, and ending on September 30 of the next. The practice includes 
both preparatory exercises and accurate target practice, in order 
that the man may be able to use his revolver effectively in battle as 
well as (if need be) in quarters. 
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The armament of our field artillery, therefore, as regards small 
arms and side arms, comprises for the field two kinds of revolvers, 
one carbine or rifle, one saber and one side-arm. This is certainly 
not advantageous, inasmuch as two kinds of ammunition (revolver 
and infantry rifle) are required. 

Does the field artillery soldier absolutely need a side-arm in the 
field? I believe that this question can be answered in the negative 
without interfering with the legitimate requirements of the Field 
Artillery service. The mounted soldier will, in case of emergency, 
undoubtedly prefer to make use of a good shooting weapon in his 
defense on horseback, since the drawing of the saber hanging on the 
saddle has its difficulties for the driver who is guiding his two horses ; 
and on foot every man prefers to make use of the shot rather than 
the cut or thrust; indeed, the use of the latter is often rendered im- 
possible, as, for example, in houses in the last stages of the defenses, 
due to obstructions, such as doors, walls, stairs, etc. 

‘The side-arm is, therefore, for the field artillerist practically worth- 
less. Not even for splitting wood is it really useful; in the field, 
it may be remarked, the dry cord wood furnished in barracks is not 
usually available, but trees have to be felled, and they can hardly be 
broken up properly with the battery axes at times, not to speak of 
lighter implements. The proposition to take away .the side-arm 
(including the saber) from the field artillery appears somewhat 
radical; but I believe it can be accomplished. By giving the entire 
field artillery a modern repeating weapon instead of the cutting and 
thrusting arm, uniformity in armament and ammunition will be at 
once atttained, and at the same time the horses will have to carry. 
several hundred grams less weight. 

To be perfectly fair, however, it should be stated that the saber 
is generally only desired as a weapon of last resort, in cases where 
the re-loading of the emptied fire arm is no longer possible, or where 
a soldier has to do with a hostile inhabitant who is merely obstinaate, 
and not openly resisting, and to whom a blow with the flat of the 
sword, for example, will suffice, or in case of an armistice, or in times 
of occupation of a hostile country, when the loaded fire-arm is no 
longer in place. But if the soldier is to be thoroughly familiar with 
his fire-arm, and entire master of it, then more weight must un- 
doubtedly be attached to his proper training in its use, far more than 
has heretofore been the case. 

I will not go so far as to require of the Field Artillery soldier 
that he be trained as systematically and carefully as the infantryman 
in aiming with the small-arm rifles, in preliminary training, in aiming 
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drill, etc., because his principal arm must always be the field piece; 
nevertheless, it is often advantageous to have him trained in the proper 
use of a hand weapon (revolver or pistol). Consequently, it would 
be to the point if superiors, impressed with the importance and value 
of shooting with such weapons, would, in their inspections, lay 
proper stress on training in this particular, and call attention to 
the fact that the training, according to the above mentioned Firing 
Regulations, should “extend over the entire target practice season,” 
and not be completed in one or two days, as is often the case at 
present. Of course, for this purpose, the 20 (or 10) service rounds, 
and the small number of blank* rounds allowed, will not suffice, and 
this allowance must be largely increased. 

The fact that the field artillery carries two different models of 
revolvers is another disadvantage, but not a great one, since they 
differ very little, and fire the same ammunition. Moreover, the re- 
volvers in use, especially those of the field artillery, are so decidedly 
obsolete that their abolition must, in any event, very shortly take place 
as soon as the question of a modern automatic pistol of small caliber, 
firing steel jacketed projectiles by means of smokless powder, is settled 
in Germany for the other arms of the service, in favor of one or other 
of the systems proposed, the field artillery must be similarly armed. 

The men of the artillery train, or ammunition columns, are to 
constitute a reserve for the field batteries; in case of serious losses 
in battle or when the batteries are depleted from other causes, these 
will have to be drawn upon. The drivers who have generally served in 
time of peace with the Field Artillery or the cavalry, have no fire 
arms at all. Why the drivers, in case of a surprise, for example, 
should not be enabled to defend themselves I cannot understand. 
Moreover, the unmounted escort generally old artillerists carry the 
carbine, model ’88, the use of which they have to learn after being 
called into service again, and which, consequently, they are rarely 
ever sufficiently familiar with. For, in the comparatively short time 
of mobilization of today, there i is no opportunity for their instruction, 
and after that, from the beginning of operations on, the entire capacity 
of the train, on account of the marching power required, will be 
constantly called into requisition. Both drivers and escort may, after 
the first battle, be needed in the fighting battery, and may then for the 


*The German blank cartridge here referred to is the Platz patre (literally, 
bursting cartridge), of the same shape and size as the service ball cartridge, 
with a little difference in the powder charge and a projectile made of wood, 
hollow, which is blown into small fragments in firing. In the maneuvers it is 
considered safe at 100 yards range.— TRANSLATOR. 
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first time receive fire arms, or at least different ones from those they 
previously had. In my opinion, such disadvantages should be cor- 
rected. These men must, on being called into service, receive a uni- 
form and modern hand fire-arm (pistol or revolver). 

The purposes for which the field artillerist requires a good fire 
arm (I do not insist on an automatic pistol, but include a repeating 
carbine, although the former appears preferable to me), differ accord- 
ing as he happens to be in battle or in camp or quarters. 

In battle it will probably happen that the battery coming into posi- 
tion under cover, or standing ready in support or in reserve, is ob- 
served by hostile cavalry patrols at comparatively short distances, 
when there is no infantry support at hand. Shots from the present 
revolver will be useless because the latter kicks too hard to warrant 
even approximate accuracy of fire in the hands of any but a good shot, 
at the ranges which will probably obtain, especially as the sight is not 
graduated for such ranges. Since the artillery cannot very well fire on 
small patrols with its guns, it will be forced to become a mere 
spectator, while the hostile cavalry officer quietly carries on his 
observations, and sends off reports on the position taken up and on all 
changes of position, or the hostile detachment may take the battery 
under destructive fire, and remain undisturbed itself. 

Should hostile cavalry succeed in coming unexpectedly upon the 
flank or rear of the fighting battery, the men, in case the guns can- 
not be turned promptly in the required direction, must defend them- 
selves with their sabers or revolvers. Field artillery or ammunition 
trains on the march, and the latter in parking, must act in a similar 
way. Aside from the fact that such circumstances, which are certain- 
ly not beyond the realm of possibility,are never practiced in time of 
peace, our obsolete revolvers are not adequate for this purpose. More- 
over, six shots in the magazine are too few, since a reloading of the 
latter in the heat of battle, is practically impossible. 

In quarters, especially in ammunition columns in rear of the army, 
where fighting sub-divisions are not always available for their protec- 
tion, the artillerist requires above all an easily manipulated fire-arm. 
in order to defend himself, in case of a surprise, against an adversary 
at short range, or in order to enforce prompt obedience when alone. 
The sabre is of comparatively little use under such circumstances; a 
revolver barrel leveled at the face speaks in a language which every- 
one understands. 

I therefore sum up the matter in the following conclusion: 

The field artillery requires in time of war a small caliber automatic 
pistol with a magazine containing a large number of rounds, capable 
of hitting at 450 yards range, or a modern magazine carbine. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S OPPORTUNITIES.* 


AccorpING to all trustworthy accounts the recent Presidential election 
in the United States was the dullest that has been witnessed for some 
decades. All the recognized mechanical incentives to popular enthu- 
siasm were employed; but the public declined to “enthuse,” despite 
the parades, the fireworks, the advertisements, the professional oratory, 
and the desperate efforts of the journalists to work their readers into 
the customary quadrennial paroxysm. Outside the Southern States 
the great majority of respectable Americans had made up their minds 
that Mr. Roosevelt was going to be elected, and the minority were not 
seriously disturbed at the prospect. As a show, the campaign, on 
either side, was a failure; it filled the newspapers, but the people 
turned aside from the close-printed columns, and were more interested 
in the visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the singular conjunc- 
tion of the Church and the-World, as illustrated by the hob-nobbing of 
his Grace with Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Yet this “apathy,” as we call 
it in our politics, disappeared at the polling-booths. The electors did 
not fail to exercise their suffrage, and they gave a record vote. The 
majority for President Roosevelt is the largest in the history of the 
Union; no man, so far as we know, has ever been appointed to any 
place or office by the choice of so overwhelming a multitude of his 
fellow-citizens. Perhaps, then, the Presidential electors did not re- 
gard the event with indifference. But they knew that the result was 
a foregone conclusion, and they saw no reason for making a fuss over 
it in advance. The Americans are a sentimental, but at the same time 
a practical, people. 

From the practical point of view, they must know that it is not a 
light thing they have done. The re-election of Mr. Roosevelt to pow- 
er, with this tremendous national “mandate” behind him, may have 
important consequences for the United States, and for other countries 
as well. For the next four years, and perhaps for the next eight, the 
executive of the largest homogeneous civilized population in the world 
will be controlled by the foremost representative of American self- 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub. Co., the American 
publishers of The Nineteenth Century. 
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assertion in international politics. Imperalism was the most vital of 
the issues involved in the electoral campaign. Most of the other dif- 
ferences between the parties were blurred or shadowy. The Tariff 
was introduced pro forma, but no one really believes that there is any 
substantial divergence of principle on that point. High Protection 
has probably reached its zenith, and may begin to slope very slowly 
downwards, no matter which party is in power; neither of them 
could, or would, venture on any substantial advance towards genuine 
Free Trade. The defeat of the Bryanite Democrats at St. Louis has 
taken the currency out of party politics. On the Trusts, both say a 
good deal, and say it with equal obscurity. 

In all these matters the elector might easily feel that there was 
little to choose between Judge Parker and Mr. Roosevelt. But in 
temperament, in character, and in their outlook on affairs, there is 
a good deal to choose. The personality of the President was the real 
electoral asset of the Republicans, just as it was the strongest “plank” 
in the platform of the Democrats. Mr. Roosevelt was denounced as 
a kind of prancing Proconsui, an American Boulanger, who might 
perhaps use his 60,000 soldiers to subvert the Constitution, and would 
in any case be sure to plunge the Union into the welter of world-pol- 
itics, and hurry it upon every sort of aggressive adventure. Mr. Bry- 
an says that the President’s “big stick” policy, his “physical enthusi- 
asm and love for war,” are a direct menace to constitutional govern- 
ment, and a cause of justifiable alarm. The majority of American 
voters were, however, not alarmed. They do not believe in Mr. Bry- 
an’s phantasmal Cesarism; they know weu enough that the liberties 
of eighty millions of people are in no danger from an army smaller 
than that of Belgium. They prefer the big stick to the painted reed. 
“The subject of Imperialism,” says Mr. Bryan, “is, all things consid- 
ered, the most important of the questions at issue between the par- 
ties.” If that is true, the Imperialists have won a striking victory. 
The policy of Mr. Roosevelt in China, in Central America, in South 
America, towards Germany, towards Turkey, towards Russia, has 
been endorsed by the constituencies. The President and the Secre- 
tary of State are enabled, they are indeed encouraged, to carry it 
further. 

And carried further it probably will be. On the very morrow of 
the elections two important pieces of information were cabled from 
America. The one was the announcement that the State Department 
had proposed to confer with the British Government on the subject of 
an Anglo-American Treaty of Arbitration; the other, that the Navy 
Construction board had propounded a ship-building scheme, which, if 
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accepted by Congress, will make the United States the third, if not 
the second, maritime Power in the two hemispheres, within a very few 
years. We must take these two items together, and put them side by 
side with the intelligence that the President’s invitation to the Powers 
to enter upon another Peace Conference had taken definite shape. 
They are parts of a scheme which seems to have been forming in the 
ambitious and comprehensive intellect of the American statesman. It 
is the big stick in a different form from that in which it presents itself 
to the indignant Democratic imagination—the truncheon of the police- 
man, not the bludgeon of the swashbuckler. 

American opinion is undergoing a gradual evolution on these sub- 
jects, of which a stage is marked by the voting for the Electoral 
Colleges. On the one hand, by temperament and tradition, the people 
of the United States are eminently conservative in foreign affairs. 
They are easily moved by bluster and patriotic jingoism, especially at 
elections; and at a time, not distant, though happily now past, they 
rather enjoyed the sport of twisting the lion’s tail. But the great 
steady-going mass of middle-class people, mostly of Anglo-Saxon 
descent, who are the real rulers of the conglomerate nationality, have 
been brought up to a rooted belief in American political isolation. 
They would fight at any time to keep European aggression out of the 
- two Americas; but, apart from this, they have a deep distrust of mix- 
ing themselves up with the tangled politics of the older nations. 
They have always endeavored to persuade themselves that “America 
was a separate enclave, and that it could survey the wars and diplom- 
acies of Europe and Asia with serene indifference, listening unmoved 
to the far-off echoes of strife that rolled faintly across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. But times have changed. For political purposes the 
Ocean has narrowed toa stream. The United States is itself a coun- 
try with foreign dependencies, and in the Philippines it has its finger 
close to the throbbing pulse of Asia. It has ceased to be self-con- 
tained and self-dependent. With a gigantic export trade, still grow- 
ing, which may presently be as large as that of all Europe, it cannot 
be indifferent to the political conditions of those vast reservoirs of 
humanity in which it must find its markets. Its citizens begin to dis- 
cern the close relation between international politics and international 
trade; and they are learning the lesson, mastered so reluctantly by 
ourselves through the troubled centuries, that no community, however 
great and however powerful, can: release itself from the play of the 
forces that hold the peoples of this planet together or apart. 

This truth is being brought slowly home to the American intelli- 
gence; but it is received doubtfully, and with more anxiety than en- 
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thusiasm. The Anglo-Saxon, utriusque juris, is essentially an isola- 
tion-loving, individualistic, person, whose aim is to “keep himself to 
himself,” and to meddle with nobody who does not meddle with him. 
He likes to get behind a ring-fence, when he can. In that umbra- 
geous heart of Sussex, where so much of immemorial antiquity still 
lingers, you may sometimes find an ancient farm, spaced off from the 
whispering woodlands by a broad belt of untilled pasture. It is the 
mark of the primitive hamlet community, founded some thirteen cen- 
turies ago by a family of Teutonic or Scandinavian Colonists. Here 
they settled, these pioneers from beyond the Northern Sea; they built 
their dwelling-houses, their graneries, their cattle-byres; and round 
the whole they drew their tun or zareeba-like hedge of thorn and box, 
girt by the wide zone of rough grass and weed, that islanded them 
from an intrusive world. 

The characteristic has survived through the ages. In national, as 
well as domestic, affairs, non-intervention, /aissez-faire, the policy of 
letting alone, and individual effort, are the aims of the race. They 
are aims which have been frustrated from generation to generation, 
constantly abandoned in practice, yet perpetually asserted in theory. 
There is some truth in the reproach of foreign critics that we have 
gone about the earth, interfering with everybody, and protesting all 
the while that we only wanted to be allowed to get on with our own 
business and had no concern with other people’s quarrels. But the 
fact is that almost every great English statesman and ruler, while gen- 
uinely anxious to limit the sphere of British activity abroad, has found 
himself compelled to enlarge it. A great nation is irresistibly drawn 
into the cosmic states-system, and must play its part there, if it would 
maintain its dignity and safety. China lies at the mercy of foreign 
aggression, as the penalty for living too long in a world of its own. 

Mr. Roosevelt was among the first of distinguished American 
public men to understand the application of these facts to the United 
States. Several years ago he put the case boldly: 

“We cannot be huddled within our own borders and avow our- 
selves merely an assemblage of well-to-do hucksters, who care nothing 
for what happens beyond. Such a policy would defeat even its own 
end; for as the nations grow to have ever wider and wider interests, 
and are brought into closer and closer contact, if we are to hold our 
own in the struggle for naval and commercial supremacy, we must 
build up our power without our own borders. We must build the 
Isthmian canal, and we must grasp the points of vantage, which will 
enable us to have our say in deciding the destiny of the oceans of the 


East and West.” 
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He has gone even further. He has thrust aside the plea of non- 
interference, of cosmopolitan quietism, and preached openly the doc- 
trine which Rudyard Kipling has thrown into verse. Mr. Roosevelt : 
is quite willing to “take up the White Man’s burden.” He has dis- 
claimed all sympathy with that “mock humanitarinism which would 
prevent the great, free, liberty and order-loving races of the earth 
from doing their duty in the world’s waste places, because there must 
needs be some rough surgery at first.” His general. view is that “it 
is for the interests of mankind to have the higher, supplant the lower, 
life.” 

In the first instance, the founders of the new American Imperalism 
were content with the Spanish islands. The Americans are in the 
Philippines on much the same moral title as ourselves in Egypt. They 
blundered in, under a sudden pressure of events, not very clearly see- 
ing what they were doing, not at all anxious to make a conquest; and, 
having pushed themselves into the country, and rendered themselves 
responsible for its future, just as we have done in Egypt, they have 
to remain; and not only that, but they must remain under conditions, 
which will insure that the Filipinos do not relapse into anarchy or 
barbarism or medizval, priest-ridden, stagnation. The group must 
become an integral part of the modern civilized world. It was one 
of the weaknesses of the Democrats at the recent election that they 
would not frankly accept the situation. They fenced with it, in their 
Convention programme, in a fashion at once maladroit and disin- 
genuous: ; 

“We oppose, as fervently as did George Washington himself, an 
indefinite, irresponsible, discretionary and vague absolutism and a 
policy of colonial exploitation, no matter where or by whom invoked 
or exercised... . Wherever there may exist a people incapable of 
being governed under American laws, in consonance with the Ameri- 
can Constitution, that people ought not to be a part of the American 
domain. We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we 
have already done for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make 
that promise now; and, upon suitable guarantees of protection to 
citizens of our own, and other countries, resident there at the time of 
‘our withdrawal, set the Filipino people upon their feet, free and inde- 

pendent to work out their own destiny.” 

This passage bears a rather curious resemblance to the woolly 
declarations of some prominent English Liberals during the first three 
or four years of our occupation of Egypt. The “Policy of Scuttle,” as 
it was sometimes called, was greatly disliked in England, and it is no 
more popular in the United States. Sensible Americans know that 
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the assertion of it is both undignified and meaningless. It would 
. be cowardly to run away from the Philippines, and it would also be 
impossible. If the Democrats came in, they would not be able to “set 
the Filipino people upon their feet, free and independent,” and they 
could not attempt to do it. The electors wisely preferred a states- 
man, who does not make these ridiculous pretences, and who regards 
the possession of the over-sea territories, not as a disagreeable burden, 
to be dropped as soon as circumstances allow, but as an honorable 
obligation, to be discharged with zeal and fidelity. 

But the Imperalist appetite vient en mangeant; the scope of Im- 
perialist activity widens with each fresh accession. There is no help 
for it, and so the Americans are beginning to understand, with 
mingled elation and apprehension. They are now a Colonial Power, 
with special interests in the freedom of the seas, in addition to that 
of having more cargoes afloat upon it than any other people except 
ourselves. Therefore anything that interferes with the even flow of 
maritime commerce touches them closely. The United States is the 
natural chief and champion of neutral nations in time of war; for its 
gigantic export and import trade is still to a great extent carried in 
neutral bottoms. It is not possible for the Americans to survey a 
conflict on the seas, between two or more of the Naval Powers, with 
indifference. The Russians entered upon their war against Japan 
with the tranquil confidence that they would be permitted to practice 
the kind of nautical highway robbery, more or less recognized in the 
chaotic muddle of precedents and principles, which is dignified by the 
name of International Law. They have had to be reminded that this 
was an error, and to discover that the “rights” of a belligerent 
do not include the right to steal and the right to commit assault with 
violence. 

We have done something ourselves, as in the case of the Peterburg 
and the Smolensk, to enforce the lesson! but we have moved tenta- 
tively and timidly, and with an evident desire not to raise funda- 
mental questions. For, to speak plainly, the bullying code which the 
Russians are trying to apply is largely of our creation; the “Right of 
Search,” with its confiscatory provisions, is very dear to our statesmen. 
They are still convinced that, if ever we come to a maritime war, we 
shall continue to be, in the strategic sense, the aggressors; that we 
shall be able to take the offensive with the old swaggering superiority ; 
that with our commanding force we shall seal up and blockade all 
the coasts of our enemy; and that one of our main duties will be to 
chastise the neutrals who seek to bring him aid and comfort. We 
suppose ourselves to represent the overwhelming navy that can sweep 
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the seas clear for our own commerce, with little interest in neutrals 
beyond’ that of seeing that they do not annoy us or interfere with 
our operations. Our traditional policy is to vindicate the claims of 
the maritime belligerent to do very much as he pleases, or as he can. 
So we have felt a little awkwardness in explaining to Russia that these 
examinations, and overhaulings, and visitations, and condemnations, 
though we practiced them ourselves industriously in the days of sail- 
ing frigates and corvettes, are no longer tolerable. 

The opportunity of performing this service to civilized humanity 
lies with the United States ; and it seems that President Roosevelt and 
his able Secretary of State do not propose to miss it. Mr. Hay’s 
Note, protesting against the Russian seizures of neutral vessels, is in 
some sense the beginning of an epoch. It is the most vigorous and 
direct assertion of the rights of neutrals which has been formulated 
for many years. The State Secretary emphatically refuses to admit 
the extravagant pretension that Russia, or any other Power, can add 
fresh articles to the Law of Nations by issuing a proclamation or ob- 
taining a “decision” in one of its own prize courts; he repudiates the 
extensions which it has been sought to give to the doctrine of condi- 
tional contraband, and the claim which Russia has set up to establish 
a kind of paper blockade of the trade routes of the world. The 
protest has had its effect. Russia, after some demur, was forced to 
abandon her extreme claims, and to place the question of conditional 
contraband on a footing which will at least relieve neutral shipping 
from a repetition of the series of threatening incidents that occurred 
during the opening months of the war. 

But Mr. Roosevelt does not intend to stop at this point. He 
aspires to protect trading nations from similar dangers in future. 
Hence his invitation to the Powers to combine in another Hague 
Conference. When we consider the traditions of American diplom- 
acy, the standing dislike of the people of the Republic to go out of 
their way to court foreign complications, and their anxiety to avoid 
being involved in the mesh of European politics, this bold initiative 
must be deemed extremely remarkable. It might well be regarded as 
a new stage in the history of the United States, perhaps even the his- 
tory of the world; provided, of course, that it is followed up. Some 
shrewd observer tells us that it was mere playing to the American 
peace gallery, and it was “good politics” for the President to counter 
the accusation of being a fire eater and a militarist by coming forward 
as the promoter of international concord. One cannot think so. In the 
first place, it is not Mr. Roosevelt’s way; in the second, it would seem 
that, having committed himself to this Conference, he would not care 
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to incur the discredit of a fiasco. To the final “Act” of the Hague 
Convention, various pious opinions were added as a postscript. One 
of these was that a Conference “in the near future” should consider 
the rights and duties of neutrals, and another, that it should discuss 
the inviolability of private property at sea. On this last point, official 
American opinion may be said to be committed. The President, in 
his Message to Congress a year ago, registered his adhesion to “this 
humane and beneficent principle,” and he has been supported by 
Resolutions in both the House of Representatives and the Senate. 
It will not be the fault of the American State Department if the Con- 
ference separates without coming to an agreement on such a revision 
and definition of the rules of International Law as will safe-guard 
neutral sea-borne commerce in time of war. 

Whether this result is reached depends, to a large extent, upon 
the government and people of this country. In the last number of 
this Review, Sir John Macdonell* shows that it is high time for us 
to reconsider our established policy in this respect. The statements 
of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour at the close of last Session, and 
the whole course of our recent diplomacy, demonstrate that tender- 
ness towards belligerents, and harshness towards neutrals still deter- 
mine our attitude. But, as Sir John explains, this sentiment is a 
little out of date. It takes no account of the changed conditions of 
the past few years. It assumes, not only that we are the first of 
Naval Powers, but that our former predominance can be maintained. 
When we were searching cargoes in the Baltic in defiance of the 
Armed Neutrality, or when we seized the whole Danish Fleet and 
brought it captive into the Channel, we had enemies but no real rival. 
And from the peace of 1815 until the later seventies there was only 
one foreign fleet, or at the most two, worth talking about in relation 
to our own. 

All this is now changed. There are seven great Naval Powers 
in Europe, Asia, and America. One of these, the United States, 
will, in a few years, possess a maritime force not very far behind 
ours; it has a much larger taxable population, a greater iron and 
steel production, a longer coast-line on two oceans, more available 
wealth, and less occasion to expend its resources on military estab- 
lishments. Some of the same considerations apply to Germany ; with 
a great mercantile shipping, a numerous coastal population, a vast - 
metal industry and unbounded enterprise and ambition, it may 
provide itself with a navy nearer to ours than any that has been 


*“The Rights and Duties of Neutrals,” in The Ni:eteenth Century and After 
for November, 1904. 
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known since Trafalgar. And not far below these will follow France, 
Japan, Russia, all first-class Naval Powers; not to mention Italy, and 
quite possibly, at no very distant date, China. We may, and must, 
keep the first place. But we shall sweep the seas as if no other flag 
existed. And if we endeavored to enforce the system which Lord 
Stowell crystallised in his prize-courts, and which Russia has been en- 
deavoring to apply, we might find ourselves faced by a much more for- 
midable combination than any we could possibly have encountered a 
hundred years, or even thirty years,ago. Meanwhile we do the chief 
carrying trade of the world; and any belligerent, as this Eastern war 
has shown, who begins to exercise the Right of Search, is likely to 
harass and injure a dozen British merchants for every one belonging 
to a foreign nation. In other words, our interests are now on the 
side of the neutrals, not against them. Are we to repeat our non 
possumus of Brussels in 1874 and The Hague of 1899, and declare 
that we cannot discuss the subject, for fear that the liberty of our 
captains and admirals might. be unduly hampered in war time? Or 
shall we join with the United States in securing the rights of private 
traders and putting an end to the oppressive practices that have come 
down from a period when there was no law of the sea but that of the 
bigger crew and the heavier gun? If we accept the latter alternative, 
most of the Continental Powers would probably do the same; it would 
not greatly matter if they did not. The Anglo-Saxon navies could 
enforce the law of the sea against all the world, if they chose. 

The mere suggestion that the armed force of the two English- 
speaking nations could be employed for such purposes would be in- 
dignantly repelled by many Americans. It is none of our business, 
they would say, to police the universe or to act as guardians of the 
rights of humanity. The task may be a noble one, but it is not cast 
upon us. We prefer to look after our own affairs, and to defend our 
own interests when they are directly attacked. It remains to be seen 
whether President Roosevelt will be able, or willing, to convince his 
countrymen that mere immobility and passivity may sometimes be as 
bad a defence in peace as in war. A strong initiative is often nec- 
essary. Mr. Roosévelt and his Cabinet have themselves taken it very 
boldly, and perhaps rather unscrupulously, in Panama, energetically 
enough against Turkey and Morocco, somewhat more cautiously, but 
with firmness, in regard to Manchuria. So far they have received 
the undoubted support of their fellow-citizens. The Democrats made 
nothing out of their impeachment of the President on these points. 
A few years ago they would have been more successful. The caution, 
the provincialism, of the great mass of the sober stay-at-home electors, 
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would have been alarmed at these adventures. The Democratic can- 
didate, on this occasion, preached to deaf ears, when he denounced 
the abandonment of the non-intervention policy, the dangerous ex- 
ploring of “untried paths,” the following of new ideals, which ap- 
pealed to ambition and the imagination. “It is essential more than 
ever to adhere strictly to the traditional policy of the country as for- 
mulated by its first President, to invite friendly relations with all 
nations, while avoiding entangling alliances with any.” 

Entangling alliances! It is a good phrase, a phrase not unknown 
to our own political controversy. It has a congenial sound, as I have 
said, to the Anglo-Saxon householder, who does not want to “en- 
tangle” himself with any strange persons, if he can help it. But 
sometimes he cannot help it, unless he is to suffer various inconven- 
iences. Is it a certain consciousness of this truth, which renders 
Americans much more tolerant of President Roosevelt’s spirited 
foreign policy, and much more impervious to the Democratic invoca- 
tions of the ancient idols, than they otherwise might be? The feeling, 
to which Mr. Roosevelt appeals, is a little vague, and not clearly 
articulate at present; but it is gathering force, as these movements do 
in America, and it may come to be held, by large numbers of people, 
with something like the passionate intensity with which the people of 
New England repudiated the Slave Power. There is a growing con- 
viction that war is simply a survival of obsolete barbarism, a nuisance 
and a danger to civilization at large, and that it may become part of 
the “White Man’s burden” to sit down on the thing altogether, or at 
least to see that it is kept within bounds. 

As practical men, American statesmen are aware that neither 
peace conferences, nor treaties of arbitration will carry us very far to- 
wards the goal. Every law implies what the jurists used to call a 
sanction—the knowledge that it is laid down by a superior power, 
which in the last resort is prepared to enforce it. International Law 
has no sanction; and that is why it is not law at all, but only custom 
and vaguely established practice, which nations will follow no longer 
than it suits them to do so. We want not merely a tribunal, but a 
policeman—a policeman with a big stick. And we should get our 
international guardian of the peace, if the pacific industrial commun- 
ities, having first thoroughly armed themselves, were to make it known 
that any disturbance of the public order, any wanton aggression or 
violence, would be repressed by the strong hand: that any two peoples 
who had a quarrel, which could not be settled by mutual agreement, 
would be required to submit the dispute to the decision, not of force 
but of a properly constituted court of arbitration. 
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That is the ideal. It may never be reached; but the only way to 
approach it is by binding alliances between great Powers, or an effi- 
cient majority of them, willing and able to “levy execution,” if nec- 
essary, upon offenders. The two European alliances, that of the cen- 
tral States on the one hand, and that of France and Russia on the 
other, have undoubtedly served the purpose of keeping the Continent 
at peace by rendering war too dangerous. Is it fantastic to hope that 
the precedent might be applied on a wider stage, and with less doubt- 
ful motives? Supposing that Great Britain and the United States 
entered into an agreement to employ their splendid navies, their im- 
mense moral and material force, for certain common beneficial ob- 
jects? They would not, in the first instance, look for anything so 
utopian as the repression of all international hostilities. But they 
might aim at securing two things: first, that a war, if it did break 
out, should be “localized” and confined to the parties directly con- 
cerned; secondly, that in any case the freedom of the seas should be 
maintained, and. neutral commerce protected. Such a League of 
Peace would almost certainly be joined by Japan, probably by Italy, 
possibly by France. In the end it might include Russia and Germany 
as well, and so bring about that “Areopagus” of the nations, which 
may eventually substitute the Rule of Law for the Rule of Might in 
international politics. 

The establishment of any pact of this nature would be a delicate, 
a difficult, and, in some ways, a perilous, enterprise; for, if hastily or 
clumsily attempted, it might make matters worse-and precipitate the 
conflicts it is designed to avert. But if a beginning is to be made, it 
would seem that it can come more easily from the United States than 
from any other Power; since the Washington Government can take 
the initiative without incurring the immediate dangers, or provoking 
the animosities, which must beset any other Foreign Office. Mr. 
Roosevelt will be a bold man if he sets himself seriously to overcome 
the preposession of his countrymen for isolation and conservatism in 
external affairs. But the President has never lacked courage and 
ambition; and much more surprising things might happen than that 
the foundations should be laid of a League of Peace, based on a gen- 
uine and effective Anglo-Saxon Alliance, before it is time for him to 
quit the Executive Mansion. 

Siwney Low. 


‘ 
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LAND HO! 


FRoM many a morn to morn 
Hath the world rolled wearily on; 

We have wistfully gazed o’er the waves forlorn 
Till the hope in our eyes grows wan; 

When hark! to the “Land, ho!” hark! 
As the topmast-head lookout, 

’*Twixt light and dark, like a mounted lark, 
Makes song of his ringing shout. 


“Land!” Like a trumpet bold 
O’er the field of the deep ’tis pealed. 
Lo! the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
With the sun as a royal shield! 
And the ocean’s chargers prance, 
And the King rides forth, and fine 
Is his jubilant glance on his own keen lance 
And on broken helms of brine. 


“Land!” Like a cloud it soars 
Up from the summer deep,— 
A cloud that breaks into silver shores 
And Neversink’s wooded sweep ; 
And the sailor-boy’s heart is light, 
And he shouts to the shouting breeze. 
Ah! inland quite is that Vale of Delight, 
But he sees his home in the trees. 


Laugh out of thine argent lids, 
O Day, with thy deep-blue eyes! 

We have builded up white sail-pyramids 
To thee in thy windy skies, 

But Hope can mount still higher, 
And Love flies on before; 

For wings of fire hath the soul’s desire 
In sight of its native shore. 


By the late WiLt1am Grsson, 
Commander U. S. Navy. 





HANNIBAL. 


“He, above the rest 
In shape and nature proudly eminent, 


Stood like a tower.” 
MILTON. 


Ham et, that inexhaustible mine of apt quotations, furnishes two 
lines which are more appropriate to the great Carthaginian here than 
to any other of whom we have authentic information : 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 


Substitute for the personal pronoun the phrase “the world,” and 
nothing could be more apposite than this couplet. This “little world 
of man” can never hope to léok upon another Hannibal, because the 
circumstances and the times in which he appeared and shone are un- 
susceptible of repetition. Things would have to be resolved back 
almost into their original chaos or elements before an equal greatness 
could again become so eminent. He was the grand product of his 
times,—times not so greatly altered in spite of the vast advance made 
between the “Dark Ages” which plunged everythirig back almost into 
primeval darkness and the “Renaissance,” until the present, with 
steam augmenting a thousand-fold the means of transport, and elec- 
tricity annihilating space in the transmission of intelligence. Shakes- 
peare was indulging the “fine phrenzy” of a poet when he placed in 
the mouth of Puck the promise and the boast,— 


“Tl put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 


‘The electric telegraph laughs at this, its speed so far surpasses the 
celerity of the goblin fairy, Oberon’s messenger. 

Had the Romans possessed any method of telegraphic communica- 
tion, even the incomprehensible gift of our Western Indians,7 they 


TIt is said that the Indian method of transmitting intelligence consists of a 
system of signals based on flashes thrown by mirrors or polished surfaces held 
in the hollow of the hand and exposed to the sun. If Ossian’s poems are authen- 
tic, this system of telegraphing by means of heliotropes is at least fifteen hundred 
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could have anticipated Hannibal’s marches and’ mancevres, and ren- 
dered them impossible. Had they enjoyed the uses of steam they 
could have transported armies by sea from one point to another, so 
as either by the selection of positions or the accumulation of forces to 
block his routes or crush him. Indeed, it was through the latter pro- 
ceeding that Hasdrubal was overwhelmed and a period put to Hanni- 
bal’s triumphs, but not to his victories. 

Who was this Hannibal? History answers a Carthaginian, but 
there she pauses and makes no revelations of his ethnological origin 
or blood. Was he a Shemite,—another, while a heathen, Joshua, a 
second irresistible warrior of kindred blood or origin? No portrait 
exists of him, and a bust furnishes no true data as to complexion or 
the color of the eyes and hair and the peculiarities of the latter, which 
distinguish race as much as any other feature. The founders of 
Carthage were undoubtedly Pheenicians, that is, Semitic; but then it 
is well known that the city of Dido was a grand commercial centre. 
A maritime metropolis involves inevitably a mixed population. Carth- 
age was founded s. c. 878; Hannibal was born B. c. 247. Between 
these dates over six centuries had elapsed. What kind of a popula- 
tion will the great maritime metropolis of America possess between 
immigration, adoption, and miscegenation, in such a lapse of time? 
It will be an “olla podrida’ of bloods. Just such was Carthage. 
Hannibal had many of the distinguishing marks of an African; not 
negro in the repulsive sense, for “there are negroes and negroes,” 
and as many varieties among them as differences of color and intel- 
ligence. One thing is certain; if he did not have woolly hair, he had 
close, curling, crispy hair. His family was distinguished. He was 
the heir to everything involved in the term “position,” and the ability 
and influence of.a race of magistrates and heroes, “noblesse de robe et 
de epee. His father was the illustrious Hamilcar Barcus, the latter 
a pseudonym, signifying “lightning,” or the “thunderbolt.” His own 
name means “Grace of Baal,” the supreme God. Taking the word 
“grace” in its widest and grandest signification, it expresses excel- 


years old, for it is alluded to in the Erse manuscripts, which certainly go back 
to A. D. 287, when the Hollando-British-Roman Emperor Carausius (the Carus of 
Ossian) made his campaign in Scotland, and built that wonderful monument 
recently destroyed by an act of vandalism on the banks of the Corron—trom a 
foundry on the shore of which the naval carronade takes its name. 

This is the passage in Ossian alluded to: 


“High on Cromla’s side he sat 
Waving the lightning of his sword, 
And as he wav’d we mov’d.” 
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lence, divine influence, a superlative gift. Bearing in mind the char- 
acteristics imputed to Baal, and the ignorance of the Phoenicians as 
to the grandest attributes of the Diety of the Bible, no human being 
ever deserved more truly the title of “the grace of the deity” he 
adored—“the favorite of the supreme Punic god, the Fortune-bringer” 
—than the child who, at nine years of age, swore upon the altar of 
Baal eternal hatred to Rome, and for a subsequent period of over a 
‘quarter of a century of constant and most terrible war, in fact, 
throughout his life, for sixty years, was the terror of the Romans, 
“the conquerors of the world.” 

Three great captains have been assigned to antiquity—Alexander, 
Hannibal and Cesar; three to modern times,—Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederic, and Napoleon. This is a very arbitrary and restricted cata- 
logue. There were many others known entitled to stand on an equal 
plane with these, and, doubtless, very many that are not generally 
known, besides those recognized by the critical and learned few. For 
extent of conquest Alexander does not surpass Sesostris, Ramises II. 
There are several Romans who handled armies as well as Cesar. 
Gustavus, as a general, was exceeded by his own pupils, especially 
Torstenson, to whom the epithet of “Lightning” was applied,—one 
common to Hamilcar: (“Barcas’), Bajazet (“Jlderim’’), the lion- 
hearted son of the strong tower of the Thunder God (“Blixten”), 
and Nelson (“Bronte’’). 

Frederic, the greatest of all on a restricted theatre, is the “unique” 
(der Einzige), as his people hail him, but his wonderful achievements 
were altogether in the desperate defensive-aggressive. Napoleon is 
a myth, wonderful alone in his strategy, wherein he pairs off with 
Alexander. As a grand soldier or captain he is not superior to “the 
world’s victor’s victor,’ Wellington, and, stripped of his imperial 
plumage, wickedness, and sceptre, is not a more striking example of 
.the power of mind in the individual than Marlborough. So great 
was the last esteemed by Napoleon that he had a history written of 
“the handsome Englishman’s” campaigns and published by the Im- 
perial Press for the benefit of his armies. 

As Alexander preceded Hannibal, he could have expressed no 
opinion of the latter. Cesar certainly would find nothing good to say 
of Rome's- greatest enemy, so fearfully misrepresented by all Latin 
historians. Gustavus Adolphus left no gossipy memoirs. Men were 
not interviewed in his days. ' 

What did Frederic say? 

Napoleon was profuse in his admiration for the genius of Hanni- 
bal. “That man,” said he, “the most audacious of all, the most as- 
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tonishing, perhaps; so bold, so sure, so comprehensive in all things, 
who, at the age of twenty-six, conceives that which is hardly conceiv- 
able, executes that which might be considered impossible; who, re- 
nouncing every communication with his country, traverses inimical or 
unknown nations which must be assailed and conquered, scales the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, supposed to be insurmountable, and only de- 
scends into Italy, that, by the sacrifice of the half of his army, he may 
obtain the simple acquisition of his chosen field of battle, the sole right 
to fight ; who occupies, traverses, and governs this same Italy during 
sixteen years, brings that terrible and dreaded Rome several times to 
the brink of destruction, and only abandons his prey when the Ro- 
mans had learned to profit by the lesson which he had taught them, 
to go and fight him at home,—‘to carry the war into Africa.’ ”’* 

It would seem hardly possible to utter higher praise than this, and 
yet it is below the deserts of him of whom it is spoken. Napoleon’s 
conqueror (Wellington), when asked by Lord Ellesmere, “Whom he 
considered on the whole the greatest soldier on record?” answered 
him and others who propounded the same question, “Hannibal.” This 
opinion of the “Iron Duke” was more comprehensive, as well as cor- 
rect. 

What is strategy? The perfect understanding of the whole 
theatre of war, its key-points, the objectives, whether this theatre em- 
braces a province, a kingdom, or a continent. It is claimed for Alex- 
ander that in Macedon he discerned how and where he must strike for 
the dominion of the East. Unquestionably he must have derived im- 
mense advantages from the travels, explorations, studies, and infor- 
mation of Greeks. They had penetrated wherever he could expect to 
go or be compelled by force of circumstances to proceed. He had a 
sure eye. But how much was due to Philip, who made the magnifi- 
cent army and trained the excellent lieutenants at the disposal of Alex- 
ander, is not and never can be known. A remarkable book (Gil- 


*Whoever studies history closely must every day recognize more clearly the 
truth of Wordsworth’s expression,— 

“The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 

Memnon, the Rhodian, gave the same strategic counsel when Alexander in- 
vaded Asia as that upon which Hannibal acted when he carried the war into 
Italy, Scipio when he carried the war into Africa, and Napoleon when he imi- 
tated Hannibal. Memnon advised the satraps, or generals, of Darius to lay 
waste the country before the Greeks, burning all’the cities, and fall back on strong- 
er positions; or, as Diodorus says, to take ship at once, embark all the troops of 
the great king, and transfer the war at once into Macedonia. Both counsels, but 
especially the latter plan, if Memnon conceived the plan, would stamp him as 
one of the soundest strategists in all military history. 
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lies’s) has been written to transfer a great deal, if not the greatest 
share, of the glory of the son to the credit of the father. Concede, 
however, to the latter all that is attributed to him; still, his preceptor 
was Aristotle, who embodied pretty much all the reasonable knowl- 
edge of his day; his subjects were Greeks, likewise his generals and 
his troops. He had, for their numbers, the best soldiers in the world, 
and the hitherto invincible phalanx, 

Hannibal was a Phoenician, and the language of his country so re- 
stricted, that it may be said that scarcely a specimen of its literature 
exists. Of the outlines of the coasts of the Mediteranean his com- 
patriots knew much. Of the interior of the adjacent countries 
(Spain, perhaps, excepted), little or nothing. Its army was a mosaic 
of tribes and nations,—some subjects, some mercenaries, some allies, 
some adventurers. His camp was “a Babel.” It is not absolutely 
certain that he spoke Greek. He had to communicate with his soldiers 
through interpreters. Nevertheless, just as clearly as Alexander saw 
through the medium of others the strategical vitals of the great Asiatic 
monarchy, Hannibal perceived through his own vision the breach 
through which he could enter the sacred precincts of Rome. The pas- 
sage of a narrow sea, and a march through highly-civilized commun- 
ities which could furnish everything that he needed, brought Alexan- 
der at once in contact with his enemy. He acquired strength as he 
advanced. His first victory was almost decisive of the event. — 

How was it with Hannibal? In the beginning he had to make his 
army. Then he had to train it. He was twenty-two when he as- 
sumed a general’s command as a “general of cavalry,” the Arm whose 
scope and power he comprehended so perfectly and applied so tri- 
umphantly. He was twenty-five when he inherited (so to speak) the 
supreme direction. His first exploit was a siege, one of the most 
memorable in history. Saguntum taken, thence he saw his way clear 
to his objective. But between him and it lay no short transit and no 
beaten road. No civilization intervened, but a march of nearly six 
hundred miles, as the crow flies, through barbarous foes and unknown 
dangers. He could count on no certain supplies along the route. Be- 
sides this, he had to cross two of the loftiest chains of mountains in 
the known world, and one of its swiftest and greatest rivers. 

Advancing, Alexander grew in strength. Hannibal’s numbers 
were thrice depleted to the extent of half their available force. He 
had to dispatch a large army to secure the safety of Carthage,—se- 
cure it not only against the Romans, but against its own mercenaries 
and neighbors,—and detach a larger army under his brother Hasdru- 
bal to maintain his hold upon Spain, always uncertain, never utterly 
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reliable. To demonstrate the perils he left behind, it should be borne in 
mind that this was exactly the plan of Austria before its partial dis- 
memberment, holding Italy with Croats, Tzechs, and Magyars, Hun- 
gary with Italians; in fact, all doubtful districts with antagonistic 
races or faithful Austrians proper. Thus, Hannibal sent Spaniards 
to watch Carthage, and brought Africans to take care of Spain, both 
at once serving as hostages and soldiers. Astute policy, but what a 
revelation of the inherent weakness of Carthage and the consolidated 
power of Rome! When he reached the Pyrenees he dropped out 
forty-three thousand doubtful, and with only fifty thousand infantry, 
nine thousand cavalry, and thirty-seven elephants, he traversed Gaul, 
deceived the ablest Roman generals watching his every movement, 
crossed the Rhone, fought his way across the Alps, triumphed over 
nature, conquered the bold and hardy mountaineers who disputed 
every defensible point, and descended into Italy. Marvel of marvels! 
Fact undisputed and unparalleled, he encamped upon the plains 
drained by the Po with a remnant of about twenty-thousand infantry 
—of whom twelve thousand were Africans and about eight thousand, 
the best, were Spaniards—and six thousand cavalry to assail a power 
which could put seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand (I. ii. 161) 
more or less trained soldiers in line of battle. To compare the pas- 
sage of Alps by Napoleon, in 1880, with that of Hannibal, z.c. 218, 
is to contrast a pyramid with the highest peak of the Himalayas. Let 
any competent judge weigh the strategy of Alexander or of Napoleon, 
under existing circumstances, with that of Hannibal, and the concep- 
tion of either of the two former is a mere application of knowledge to 
known conditions when contrasted with that of the latter, which was 
military genius in the grandest and vastest and truest signification of 
the gift. 

Drop the parallelism with Alexander and Napoleon and consider ' 
another,—with Cesar. Cesar tells his own story. Hannibal had al- 
most his whole story told by enemies. Czesar, with the best troops of 
his day, perfect in tactics, equipments, everything connected with the 
art and science of war, encountered barbarians almost as deficient in 
means as his army was perfect. No comparison can be instituted ex- 
cept in bravery. Czesar conquered Gaul. Did he conquer the country 
which is now known as the kingdom of the Netherlands? He says he 
did. This is very doubtful. It is still more doubtful if he was not 
worsted in Britain; that he was not glad to quit the island while he 
could still extricate himself with a show of success. He did not make 
his army. It had been made by centuries of adoption, adaptation, 
training. Vegetius says that “the tactics of the Romans must have 


\ 
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been the direct inspiration of a God.” The Legion was the perfec- 
tion of ancient organization, of the highest application of armed force 
by the most military experts through centuries. It outlasted as a 
successful war-engine the very manliness of the race that conceived it. 
The name and the form existed as a terror when the soul had de- 
parted. Czsar’s army was homogeneous. Every man who fought 
under his standards “touched elbow” through brotherhood, language, 
discipline, and patriotism. The army of Hannibal was heterogeneous 
to a degree without a precedent and without a subsequent example. 
Of the army which he made and led out of Spain more than one-half 
had perished before it encountered the enemy it set out to meet It 
had to be remade again and again under the eyes and the missiles of 
his antagonists. He had to reconstitute it out of the most discordant 
materials, not once, but almost as many times as he remained years— 
sixteen (B.c. 218-203)—on foeman’s soil. He had to capture the 
weapons with which he re-armed it. He had to assimilate his tactics 
to the weapons he wrenched from the slaughtered and the captured. 
Without magazines, he had to feed the troops which annihilated army 
after army, fed and supplied from magazines and arsenals at hand, 
and a remoter invulnerable centre. . The blood of the Romans that he 
slew was sufficient to have drowned out the comparative handfuls 
that slaughtered if there had been no conduits to lead off the blood. 
I here say that “the Romans must have lost in Italy alone one hun- 
dred and twenty-thousand men actually slain or taken prisoners (of 
the latter very few were suffered to live), without reckoning those 
who succumbed to disease and the fatigues and privations of the pro- 
longed campaigns” of (B.c. 218-216) “hardly two years.” According 
to a comparative military medical calculation the war had cost of Ro- 
' mans twelve to twenty times as many citizens as Hannibal led soldiers 
into Italy. “We may certainly assume (Ihne, 1871, ii. 473) that the 
Hannibalian war cost Italy a million of lives.” Nevertheless, Hanni- 
bal for over sixteen years ranged through Italy without losing a 
battle, triumphant on every stricken field, and left it only in obedience 
to the summons of his native country, master of the ground he occu- 
pied until his last man had entered the boats which were to convey 
them to the homeward-bound transports. And yet through all the 
vicissitudes, the strain, the privations, the desperate circumstances, at 
times the very despair of these sixteen or seventeen unparalleled 
years; amid these continually renewed hosts of strangers, unsympa- 
thetic, devoid of all ties of patriotism, speaking unknown tongues to 
their chief and to each other, there never was a hand raised against 
Hannibal. His foulest enemies admit this fact. There were conspir- 
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acies against Alexander and against Napoleon. Conspirators slew 
Cesar. Traitors manifested themselves among the very ones deliv- 
ered by Frederic. According to Oxenstiern a traitor killed Gustavus. 
And yet among the unreliable Spaniards, the fickle Gauls, the wild 
Numidians, the incoherent tribes of Italy, the cruel Carthaginians, the 
one-eyed Hannibal walked and slept and led and directed and enforced 
a discipline of iron as safely, as beloved, as honored, as obeyed, as if 
he had been a very god manifesting himself to an adoring multitude 
of votaries. 

It has been charged against him that he failed in sieges. The in- 
explicable and almost inconceivable will-power and influence of a 
man, however mighty, is totally inoperative against inert matter. To 
batter down a wall requires suitable engines. It is not known whether 
Hannibal brought any of these from Spain. If he had, they were un- 
susceptible of transport into Italy. If he had brought them to the foot 
of the Alps, he must have left them there. Always moving and fight- 
ing, if he did not drag them along, he had no time to construct them. 
He had no materials, and no arsenals whence to derive these; no 
trained mechanics, and no opportunity to train any. The scientific 
corps of an army are the production of the time and arts of peace. 
Hannibal’s campaigns were perfect realizations of the touching motto 
of the French soldier in Algiers —‘To fight and to suffer.” Sieges 
require experience, instruction, and science in inferiors. A general 
can, through himself infused into his army, win a battle. But the 
power of man ceases when army “material” has to be created and ap- 
plied by means which do not exist and cannot be evolved by any 
amount of enthusiasm or heroism. A witty French general (Nan- 
souty?), when blamed for the miserable condition of his cavalry 
mounts in Russia, answered: “Horses have no patriotism. You can- 
not appeal to their enthusiasm; they only respond to oats!” No 
genus to-day can found ordnance! Finally, to dismiss this only 
objection to Hannibal’s supreme genius, let it be borne in mind that 
a brilliant writer and classical scholar of eminent merit declared that 
it “seems to be doubtful” “if the Carthaginians knew the use” of 
military engines; that even if they did, and Hannibal had them in 
Spain, he “was unable to carry any with him”; and that to his weak- 
ness in this Arm the failure of his ultimate attempts against Rome is, 
I believe, wholly to be attributed. 

Or, to make this still clearer, man can overcome his fellow-men, 
but not nature. Thus, Hannibal, who continued in Italy unconquered 
for sixteen years (B.c. 218-203), had to succumb to the winter and 
inundations in the Appenines and Etruria in the winter B.c. 216-17. 
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In this attempt to relieve Cisalpine Gaul of the burden of supporting 
his army he lost all his surviving elephants but one, and also one of 
his own eyes. 


* * * * * * 2k * * .* * 


To present a detailed narrative of the various occurrences com- 
prised in the campaigns of Hannibal would require a volume. Suf- 
fice it to say that Hannibal moved at pleasure throughout Southern 
Italy, defeating every Roman general with whom he came in contact, 
although he only received one reinforcement from Carthage. 

The fate of Rome was yet undecided in the eleventh campaign. 
The scale weighted with its fortunes scarcely maintained the counter- 
poise against the one charged with the genius of Hannibal. The latter 
(B.c. 207) was only awaiting the arrival of his brother Hasdrubal to 
depress the balance forever against Rome. Hasdrubal came, follow- 
ing the Alpine route, which his greater brother had already, to the as- 
tonishment of the world, explored. The brothers were never destined 
to meet in life. On the Metaurus Hasdrubal was overwhelmed, his 
army destroyed, and himself slain. Creasy considers this conflict the 
“fourth” of the “fifteen decisive battles of the world,” and it is truly 
worthy of the distinction. 

Truth is said to be stranger than fiction, and romance often clothes 
itself in a costume even less bizarre than reality. It was so in this 
case. Hannibal was near Canusium, not far from the stage of his 
greatest tactical triumph,—Canne. His outposts- were in contact 
with those of the Romans. In front of him was the army of the con- 
sul, Nero. Suddenly, just as Torstenson disappeared from before 
Gallas to dart across Germany to the conquest of Denmark, just so 
the legions of Nero vanished. They had flown to reinforce the other 
consul, Livius, two hundred and fifty miles to the northward, on the 
Metaurus. Hasdrubal recognized the junction by the double consular 
trumpet signals in the augmented array before him. Supposing that 
such a reinforcement of the enemy would have been impossible, ex- 
cept that Hannibal had been defeated or slain, he accepted the inevi- 
table compat with a full realization of the impending fatal result, and 
literally “foremost, fighting, fell.” 

It is scarcely possible that the light troops, whose efficiency had 
been of such assistance to Hannibal in his earlier campaigns, could 
still have been equally reliable if they allowed Nero’s legions to vanish 
thus from before them. Doubtless his Numidian horses had long 
since perished, and their riders, never recruited, had dwindled in num- 
bers and grown stiff with unremitting labors, diseases, wounds, and the 
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many hardships of unceasing active service. At all events, the first 
knowledge of the overthrow of his brother, of his own hopes, and of 
the supremacy of his country was announced by a brutal act common 
to Romans, and the very Romans who perpetrated such savageries 
charged them falsely, upon Hannibal because the cruel always judge 
their opponents by themselves. 

The story of Rome’s brutality is variously told. Either the sev- 
ered head of Hasdrubal was cast down by the Romans before the feet 
of his great brother’s pickets or vedettes, or it was tossed into his 
lines. 

“When Hannibal recognized the bloody head of his brother he 
foresaw [comprehended or recognized] the fate of Carthage.” Ar- 
nold remarks on this: “He had not dealt so with the remains of the 
Roman generals: but of this Nero recked nothing; as indifferent to 
justice and humanity in his dealings with an enemy as his imperial 
descendants showed themselves towards Rome and all mankind.” 

Hannibal now retreated into Bruttium, the foot of the boot to 
which Italy has been likened, the projection from Tarento towards 
Otranto constituting the heel. “For four years longer he clung with 
astounding tenacity to the soil,” says Ihne, “and for all this time his 
name and his unconquered arms continued to strike terror throughout 
Italy.” 

It is scarcely possible to convey to modern readers any commensu- 
rate idea of such a condition of things. Bruttium is the modern Ca- 
labria. It is two hundred miles long, north and south, and except to 
the north it is surrounded by the sea. It is a peninsula very much like 
Florida, only less than two-thirds the length of the latter, and whereas 
Florida is flat, Brittium is exceedingly mountainous. 

In order to estimate the immense superiority of Hannibal to his 
antagonists, let the reader imagine an enemy, under thirty thousand 
strong in possession of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and the rest of 
this peninsula (provided it was rugged and mountainous instead ot 
the contrary); and these invaders capable of maintaining themselves 
for four years against all the neighboring States in next to full posses- 
sion of the sea. What is more, how long Hannibal could have con- 
tinued thus to hold out against the whole power of Rome in this single 
province was never demonstrated, since he abandoned it while his 
enemies still stood aghast before his mighty presencé. 

The common world are so incapable of judging of really great men 
that whoever undertakes to present the simple truth regarding them, 
to obtain a patient hearing, is compelled to strengthen the simplest nar- 
ration with the multiplied buttresses of authorities. These, in this 
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case, might have been piled like Pelion upon Ossa, had space been 
conceded. 

Henry William Herbert was a classical scholar of the highest abil- 
ity, although he is known to but few otherwise than through his 
works in the most different lines——Sporting and Treatise for Sports- 
men. He wrote the lives of the “Captains of the Old World,” and in 
that of Hannibal he makes the following observation in this connec- 
tion: “Before he was recalled to fight at home for the very existence 
of Carthage, he had maintained himself for seventeen years in the 
heart of an enemy’s country, without reinforcements, supplies, or 
moneys, except what he took from the enemy; he had traversed and 
retraversed every portion of the peninsula, from the Po to the Gulf 
of Tarentum, wasting it with fire and sword at his own will; he had 
won three pitched battles, which are to this day the admiration of all 
strategists; he had beaten every force that ever met him in the field; 
he had never suffered a defeat ; and when he withdrew from the shores 
of Italy, he did so, not that the Romans drove him thence, but that 
Carthage needed him elsewhere.” 

Of him might be uttered in its grandest sense the boast which 
Shakespeare puts in the mouth of Coriolanus : 


“False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Flutter’d your Volscians [Romans] in Corioli [Italy]: 
Alone I did it.” 


* ok * * *x * * *” * * * 


A judgment has been attributed to Gustavus Adolphus which was 
exemplified in the career of Hannibal. “The Swede,” “the greatest 
man of all this modern world,” is said to have expressed the opinion 
that he never wanted to command an army of more than fifty thous- 
and men,—veterans or highly-disciplined troops with good officers,— 
for three or more reasons: Ist, because with this number he could so 
manceuvre that no antagonists, however numerous, could force him to 
fight against his will; 2d, with this force he could select such a posi- 
tion to fight that no ordinary preponderance of numbers could compen- 
sate for the advantage of a defensive-aggressive:'on chosen ground, 
since an army like the one he mentioned must inevitably comprise 
inferior troops, which were a detriment rather than a benefit in a vast 
majority of instances ; 3d, it was almost impossible to feed more than 
fifty thousand,—prior to the introduction of railroads and other re- 
cent inventions,—and as “an army goes on its belly,” according to 
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Frederic the Great, the necessity of providing and transporting pro- 
visions and ammunition greatly depreciated the mobility, and ren- 
dered sudden movements, especially to a distance, impossible. 

It is curious to note that neither Gustavus nor his successors ever 
fought a pitched battle with anything like fifty thousand men. Fred- 
eric’s greatest victories were achieved with far less than fifty thousand 
men, and Hannibal had less than thirty thousand at Trebbia, about 
forty thousand at Thrasymene, and exactly fifty thousand at Canna, 
where, with a loss of six thousand, he slaughtered eighty thousand 
Romans out of a total of ninety thousand, of whom only a few es- 
caped in any way. 


* * * * * x * 


Although Hannibal was absolutely destroying Italy, the Romans, 
even under these circumstances, would not have fought the battle of 
Cannz if it had not been indispensable. Even then it was precipitat- 
ed by one of those leaders so greatly admired by the unreflecting 
masses,—a leader who possesses simply brute courage, and does not 
fear to risk his own life, and consequently through sheer temerity, is 
utterly regardless of the lives of those committed to his charge. Var- 
ro, the son of a butcher,—by some claimed to have been a butcher 
himself,—was the sole occasion of this butchery. With all his faults, 
there was something grand in his destitution of fear. Surviving the 
catastrophe he had occasioned, he did not lose hope, and is better 
known, perhaps, through the vote of confidence passed by the Roman 
Senate than by name or actions. He was thanked because, even after 
the loss of such a battle as Cannze,—2d August, B.c. 216,— he “did 
not despair of the commonwealti.’’ Such confidence in himself and 
in his nation was the real source of the ultimate triumph of Rome. 
Colonel von Kausler is perhaps the best authority on the battles of 
which he has treated in his famous work. He only abates by twenty- 
eight hundred the ninety thousand Romans generally stated to have 
taken part in this battle. Of these, eighty thousand were infantry, 
seventy-two hundred to ten thousand horsemen. No writer ventures 
to assign to Hannibal more than forty thousand infantry and ten 
‘ thousand cavalry. Conceding that a legion of this era consisted of 
five thousand men, Varro drew up his whole infantry—equal to (Mac- 
daugall’s Hannibal, p. 8) four consular commands—in a vast column 
of legions, an enormous block of men, the oldest troops in front, and 
the newest levies in the rear, with the cavalry on the wings,—the 
Roman horse, proper, on the right, those of the Latin allies on the 
left. 
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Hannibal was as much renowned for his stratagem as for his strat- 
egy. Very many people confound the two, but never were their two 
words of more different primary significations. Strategy carried Han- 
nibal into Italy. Stratagem won almost every one of his successes. 
The first is science-and-art generalship, the second artifice in all its 
various tricks and applications. War at best is the devil’s game. He 
is the father of lies, and deception has more to do with success in war 
than anything else, than its prime necessities—money and men. 

Hannibal’s plan for bringing on and fighting the battle of Cannz 
was nothing more than a series of lesser and greater stratagems. To 
use a vulgar but pertinent expression, he twisted Varro around his 
little finger. 

So as not to be outflanked by the nearly two to one of the enemy, 
Hannibal rested either flank on the Anfidus, which here forms quite a 
bow. Like his adversary, he placed his cavalry on the wings, but he 
opposed his best and heavy horsemen on his left to the Roman knights 
constituting their right, and his Numidians and Lybians on his oppo- 
site wing—the right—to the inferior cavalry of the Latin allies. His 
line of battle was remarkable, and hard to explain without a plan. It 
was concave on the whole, with a convex projection, or bulge, in the 
centre. He hoped by thus thrusting out his centre he would attract 
to it the force of the Roman attack, and by concentrating the fighting 
at his point find in it some compensation for the inferiority of his 
numbers and the scantiness of his front. The Roman general, Varro, 
fell completely into the trap. He advanced like a. bull against a 
matador ; and with the success of this artifice, founded on Hannibal’s 
comprehension of the stupidity of his adversary, the battle began. 

Moderns conceive that all “the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war” is the growth of only a comparatively short period. They are 
greatly mistaken. When the Grecian phalanx moved the field of ex- 
ercise seemed to be ablaze with crimson and gold, since their uniforms 
were red and their arms and accoutrements brass or of brazen mount- 
ing. Nor was the Roman army less magnificent to look upon; and 
when, on festivals, the troops took all the coverings off their metal 
armor, and the sun fell upon the manceuvring masses of spotless steel 
and brass, they seemed to be moving in the blaze of their own light. 

Nor were the Punic arms, attire, and accoutrements less superb 
and striking. Nicol says of Hannibal’s entrance into Capua: 


“Through the shouting streets 
With laurels strewn, the Punic splendor passed ; 
All hues and shapes of men and horse attired 
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In various blazonries—a rainbow thrown 

Into a moving mass. The General’s guard 

Flowed like a stream of gold through ranks of steel ; 
He, girt by armor-bearers, from his eye 

Flung round a lustre making pale the gems 

That glittered on his Casque.” 


Hennebért justifies this imagery, and also Silius Italicus. 

There are some magnificent accounts of this battle of Cannz, but it 
is impossible to linger upon them. Some features, however, cannot be 
neglected. Tall plumes rose above the helmets of the Roman infantry, 
and as their eighty thousand advanced under the August sun it lit up 
a waving forest of red and black foliage, through which flashed the 
reflection from a sea of brazen helmets. On the other side, the Span- 
ish veterans were conspicuous in white heavily edged with crimson. 
The Gallic Celts fought stripped to the waist. Every nationality 
appeared in its particular fashion, and over all dominated the magnifi- 
cent Spanish and Gaulish cuirassier-lancers, covered with metal, above 
them towering their long and massive spears, all of which made them 
seem like giants upon their powerful chargers. Meanwhile, the 
famous Numidian horse must have resembeled swarms of barbarians 
fully as wild as our Western Indians, without the latter’s childish dis- 
play and neglect of the faithful animals that bore them. The Afri- 
cans, on the contrary, devoted as much (if not more) care to their 
horses as to themselves. They anointed their wounds and bruises with 
as much anxiety as their own, and washed them all over after any 
unusual exertions,—not with the poorest, but with the best and oldest, 
of the captured wine. The Spanish and Gaulish cuirassier-lanciers, 
under Hasdrubal, soon disposed of everything in their front, and 
chased off the Roman knights along the river, following them up till 
they were almost destroyed. Then they galloped off to the right, to the 
assistance of the Numidians, who were skirmishing with the horse 
furnished by the Latin allies. As soon as the cuirassier-lanciers made 
their appearance these broke in panic and fled. This afforded mere 
sword’s play for the Numidians, and the fugitive cavaliers were soon 
converted into corpses before their flight had continued any distance. 

By this time the Romans supposed that they had forced back Han- 
nibal’s centre and pierced his line, whereas it had simply drawn back, 
in obedience to orders, to entice them the deeper into the snare. All 
at once, upon order, the Carthaginian centre halted and stood fast, and 
their brother-warriors on the wings closed in upon the flanks of the 
Roman column. Thus the Romans, contracted into a seething mass so 
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close that many must have perished from pressure or been suffocated 
by the heat and stifling atmosphere, were inclosed on three sides. Re- 
call that it was stated that the poorest of the legionaries were in the 
rear, and it was upon them that the stormy charge of Hasdrubal’s 
victorious heavy cavalry burst in all its fury. ““Then followed a butch- 
ery such as has no recorded equal, except the slaughter of the Per- 
sians in their camps when the Greeks forced it after the battle of Platza. 
Unable to fight or fly, with no quarter asked or given, the Romans 
and Italians fell before the swords of their enemies, till, when the sun 
set upon the field, there were left out of that vast multitude no more 
than three thousand men alive and unwounded, and these fled in strag- 
gling parties, under cover of the darkness, and found a refuge in the 
neighboring towns.” Arnold is considered the best authority, and 
these are his words. Von Kausler states, as the result of the battle, 
that forty-five thousand foot and three thousand seven hundred horse- 
men, with one consul, Paulus Aimilius, two questors, twenty-one tri- 
bunes, and eighty senators, fell on the field. Of the whole of the Ro- 
man army only about four thousand escaped. Thus the soldier coin- 
cides in effect with the civil historian. 

Hannibal did not lose over six thousand, but it was a loss of vet- 
erans that nothing could repair. 

The cause of this catastrophe, “which brought Rome to the brink 
of the precipice” of ruin—the Consul Varro,—as usual with his class, 
escaped. 

Von Kausler attributes the loss of the battle to four causes: (1) 
Varro’s too good opinion of himself and too little of his enemies, 
whom he foolishly despised on account of their inferiority of number; 
(2) the ardor with which he thrust himself into the trap which had 
been set for him, even after his right flank was entirely uncovered by 
the destruction of the Roman cavalry; (3) the Roman contraction 
or ployment, which enabled the Carthaginians, although fewer in 
number by a wider deployment to envelop him; (4) the indefensible 
order or blunder which caused the Roman cavalry to dismount, where- 
by they were ruined. 

Only one single military reflection will be indulged in. Ought, or 
ought not, Hannibal to have marched against Rome itself after Cannz? 
Perhaps no question on earth has been more ably or frequently de- 
bated than this. The language used to him by his general of horse, 
Maharbal, is not disputed, except as to the words; its purport is con- 
ceded. “If,” said Maharbal, “you will let me lead the horse forthwith, 
and follow quickly [i.e.,with the infantry],you shall dine on the Capi- 
tol in five days.” ' 
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The vast majority decide that if “the GREATEST CAPTAIN, without 
exception, whom this world has yet seen, or perhaps ever will see,” 
decided not to march on Rome, “The best cavalry officer of the first 
cavalry service in the world” was wrong in his advice. 

The writer sides with Maharbal.* 

If Hannibal had failed then, he would only have forestalled his 
ultimate failure, and all ages would have applauded such a magnificent 
attempt, all time endorsed such a heroic decision. 

After Leipsic, 1632, Oxenstiern, as sagacious a man and statesman 
—a soldier likewise of no mean ability—as ever lived, blamed Gus- 
tavus Adolphus for not marching straight on Vienna, but the latter, 
however, full of spirit himself, argued like Hannibal, while his colder- 
blooded chancellor reasoned like Marharbal. Charles V. blamed Phil- 
ip II., under similar circumstances, for not marching at once on Paris 
after St. Quentin, roth August, 1557,—a victory which originated the 
Escurial as a memorial. 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon, took Rome with his horde of adven- 
turers under more desperate circumstances on the 6th May, 1527. 

The Earl of Peterborough captured Barcelona by a similar stroke 
of daring in September-October, 1705. 

Examples might be multiplied. If Napoleon had reasoned like 
Hannibal, he would not have compelled the Peace of Campo Formio, 
1797; Presburg, 1805; or Vienna, 1809. 

The principle advocated by Maharbal carried Wellington and 
Bliicher on the wings of the victory of Waterloo to Paris in 1815. 

Audacity has achived greater results than all the other human 
forces, singlé or combined; and when Danton was asked what alone 
was necessary to the success of the French republic, he gave the solu- 
tion in his answer of six words: “Audacity! more Audacity!! still 


*Lanfrey, in his Napoleon I. (v. 21), justly remarks of the Archduke 
Charles in 1809, after his success on the 21-22 May, which should have inspired 
him to renewed exertion: “At Essling, the Archduke had re-established himself 
in his own eyes and those of his [the Austrian] army; but instead of deriving 
from this success greater confidence and activity to undertake more, he esteemed 
himself happy in having gained such an advantage over an adversary who in- 
spired him with intense admiration, and he trembled lest he should compromise 
his success by too much audacity.” In Hannibal’s case it was not any Roman 
general or army restrained him, but the indomitable spirit of Rome, as a people. 

Scanderbeg spoke in a different but the right key to Huniades, when he 
said, “It is a bold measure, but Success is the child of Audacity.” 

How well Shakespeare expresses the danger of irresolution which has slain 
so many of man’s greatest enterprises in the vey conception: “Letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.” 
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more Audacity!!!” The idea carried the tricolor into almost every 
capital of continental Europe. 

This not marching on Rome after Cannz seems the only weak spot 
in the character, and the only injustice to himself in the career, of 
Hannibal. Arnold as a Christian philosopher, finds the only valid 
excuse for him: God did not will it to be so! The designs of Provi- 
dence seemed to require the ultimate triumph of Rome, because the 
success of Carthage was incompatible with the future stable healthy 
advancement and development of humanity. 

The policy of Carthage was not more intrinsically cruel than that 
of Rome, but then it was intensely selfish; whereas Roman extension, 
although scarcely less selfish, was sufficiently politic not to sacrifice 
everything to Roman aggrandizement without accomplishing a certain 
diffusion of advantages, without which, humanly speaking, there was 
no possibility of the rise, increment, and influence of the New Dispen- 
sation, which was disseminated along the same routes built to facili- 
tate the.march of the legions to universal dominion, which thus unin- 
tentionally became the avenues for the conveyance of the glad tidings 
of the gospel of Everlasting Peace. 

The greatness of individuals can only be made clearly apparent to 
men by presenting comparisons and contrasting their exploits. 

Allusion has been made again and again to the six commanders 
who are, as a rule, assigned to the first class. Of these, the first three, 
belonging to antiquity, have been justly styled adventures or condot- 
tieri on the grandest scale. Alexander was a royal “adventurer.” 
Hannibal was a patriotic condottierie. Cesar was a selfish example 
of the first. Of the three moderns, Gustavus was a patriot, a combi- 
nation of Judas Maccabeus and Joshua. Frederic wassthe champion 
of his country. Napoleon, the modern Attila, another “Scourge of 
God.” 

Hannibal accomplished more with less means than either of the 
other five, and only failed in effecting all that he undertook to accom- 
plish because his means failed. When Ney asked for more cavalry at 
Waterloo, after those which had been intrusted to him had been wast- 
ed on the English “squares,” Napoleon cried, “Where am I to get 
them? Does he expect me to make them?” For Hannibal to have 
done more than he did he would have had to possess a creative power 
not only as to men or soldiers, but material and money to buy and 
maintain both. . 

Alexander, who started with the reservation to himself and as his 
sole reward and share of the expected booty the fulfilment of his 
“Hopes,” was the absolute monarch of the first people of the world as 
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it then was, having at his disposition an army which in preparation, 
efficiency, and officers was as perfect as the times permitted. Great as 
the world esteems Alexander to have been, he had a greater father, 
who had prepared everything to his hand in the same way that the 
great Egyptian conqueror owed the organization of his army to his 
parent. Alexander inherited a perfectly homogeneous “armada.” He 
lacked nothing requisite for success. Everything was ready to his 
hand. He commenced his career as a royal “adventurer” at the age of 
twenty-one B.C. 335, and it was accomplished in twelve years, B.c.323. 
He fought with Greeks against barbarians, effeminate inferiors, and for 
a time a timid adversary. His principal enemies—i.e., the Persians— 
were nations whom the Greeks despised, whom they had defeated un- 
der every disadvantage, ever since, indeed, they came in contact with 
them, for over two centuries. Even the whole of these twelve years 
of independent command and conquest were not all truceless wars. 
There were lulls and pauses. 

Julius Cesar received his first command-in-chief B. c. 59-58, at 
the age of forty-eight, and was assassinated B. c. 44. His opponents, 
however brave, were in many cases so badly armed, it is stated, that 
very often after a Gaul made a heavy stroke with his sword he had to 
bend down to straighten the blade with his foot before he could repeat 
the cut. Some of Czsar’s achievements, already in the light of mod- 
ern critical investigation, are resolving themselves into myths. More- 
over, the Gauls, Belge, Germans and Britons had no historians; and 
subsequent times have to rely upon Cesar’s own story. Nothing 
like the whole of Czsar’s activity as a general, covering a period 
of fourteen years, was continuous warfare. He enjoyed long and fre- 
quent breathing-spells. Remember, he commanded Rome’s invincible 
legions. 

Gustavus Adolphus succeeded to the throne in 1611, aged seven- 
teen. He began to fight as soon as he was crowned, and he was 
killed in battle in 1632. This would apparently give him a military 
career of about twenty-one years. Of these the world only fixes its 
attention upon his campaigns in Germany, lasting only a few days 
over two years and four months. All his first campaigns were di- 
rected against semi-barbarians. He made only two against generals 
of ability. He fought at most, four pitched battles, and he fell in the 
last, leaving the event undecided. Unlike Alexander and Cesar, his 
greatest triumphs were over generals and troops worthy to measure 
brains and swords with him. 

One of the Swedish generalissimos who succeeded him, Torsten- 
son, whose crowning battle has been treated in a former number of 
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Tue Unirep Sexvice,—the pupil of Gustavus, in one sense of the 
word his rival, of master in another,—is said to have come nearest, of 
any great captain, of whom there are reliable records, and under 
every aspect, to Hannibal. Still, although Torstenson displayed first- 
class talent even while a youth then rising grade by grade, and genius 
as chief of the new artillery arm, and as second in command, his func- 
tions as commander-in-chief of armies, were limited to less than four 
years, very much resembling, however, even as to details, the best 
phase of Hannibal’s life from the Ticino to Herdonea. 

Frederic the Great, take him all in all, and judge him justly, was 
perhaps the most remarkable king who has ever lived. Like Alexan- 
der, he was at once king-and commander, his own prime minister,—in 
fact, his whole ministry combined, “the One” and “the Nonpareil.” 
He underwent about as much rough campaigning as any sovereign 
who ever united the functions of absolute sovereign, absolute adminis- 
trator, and absolute general. . Nevertheless, although the king fought 
from the beginning about as one to six, his real fighting did not oc- 
cupy fully ten of the forty-six years of his reign. He commanded in 
seventeen pitched battles,and was victorious in eleven; abandoned 
his first field, and was nearly.ruined in two. Several of his victories 
were certainly equal to the best of Hannibal’s. But the Carthaginian 
never lost a battle in Italy, nor any battle while he had the army he 
forged and annealed. He lost his last, Zama, but through no error 
of his own. His instruments were unequal to his requirements, the 
demands of the hour, and the circumstances. Everything had 
changed but Hannibal. Frederic overcame difficulties as great as 
beset Hannibal; but then he was a king fighting on his own soil, 
backed by a brave and hardy people into whom he had infused his 
own indomitable spirit. Moreover, his army was superior to that of 
any other civilized power. Hannibal was neither a king nor inde- 
pendent of home interference. He had a heterogeneous army of 
mercenaries, to whom he gave better arms and tactics as he won the 
one and learned the other. He descended into Italy with twenty-six 
thousand men to encounter Rome, the first war-power of the world, 
which could place in the field seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
more or less trained citizens fit for military service. Frederic had 
seaports, fortresses, arsenals, magazines, accumulated funds, and 
even allies; also food ready to the hand for his men’s mouths, and 
food for the mouths of their guns. Hannibal had neither. All the 
advantages he possessed were in his own brain and in his own heart, 
whichever is the seat of capacity and courage. As before said, 
Frederic underwent more hardships than any other crowned gener- 
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alissimo, but nothing in comparison to Hannibal, who lost one of 
his eyes through exposure, and for fifteen years afterwards with such, 
a defective vision, at a time when battles were necessarily under the 
immediate supervision of the commanding general, continued to 


“Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 


Napoleon Bonaparte received the command of the army of Italy 
in February, 1796,—an army which had won at Loano (1795) a vic- 
tory worthy to rank with his best,—“an army which, to cite a famous 
comparison, was a weapon that would cut of itself, would cut in any 
hands.” His first phase of command of eighteen months was certain- 
ly wonderful, but in the accounts of it there is a great deal of the 
mythical mingled with the reality. He did not lead, as so often rep- 
resented, flag in hand, across the bridge of Lodi. He did have mo- 
ments of utter feebleness. His first peace—Campo Formio—was op- 
portune, and due almost as much, if not more, to the magnanimity 
of Moreau and of the army of the Rhine as to himself and his own. 
His second campaign of Egypt and Syria was chiefly against oppon- 
ents whom it was scarcely any credit for European veterans to con- 
quer. The moment that he ran against brute courage, directed by 
European science and backed by British civilization, he made a fail- 
ure, and it was a terrible one. His next campaign—of 1800—was 
decided by one battle——Marengo, a victory over the Austrians, whose 
lot in military history seems that of being beaten when opposed to 
anything like an equal antagonist. Marengo narrowly shaved a de- 
feat, and was not more brilliant than the Hohenlinden of Moreau, or 
the Heliopolis of Kleber, or the Trebbia of Hannibal, if, indeed, as 
glorious. The Carthaginian crossed the Alps to his victory,—a pas- 
sage to which that of Napoleon’s was child’s play; yes, child’s play 
even to the simultaneous passage of the Splugen by Macdonald, or 
that of the Ore Mountains, prior to Janikau, by Torstenson, in the 
warfare of 1744-45, or to the crossing of the Apennines by Hanni- 
bal. s.c., 218. 

As yet Napoleon had not, honestly comparing, won a victory to 
rank with the first three of Hannibal, nor with the Rosbach or 
the Leuthen of Frederic, and he never did, for he had passed his 
apogee. In 1804 he became emperor and in 1815 he was sent to St. 
Helena. Out of these eleven years he was fighting about half the 
time. Napoleon’s campaign of 1805 would have been remarkable 
against equals, but in this again he was pitted against Austrians un- 
der an imbecile. If Austria had backed up Russia, Austerlitz need 
not have decided the campaign. The humiliation of Prussia in 1806 
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‘was due to the senility of its military heads. The decisive share of 
the twin victory, however, was not won by Napoleon at Jena, but by 
Davoust at Auerstadt. In 1807 Napoleon was worsted at Eylau and 
on the brink of ruin, and again after Aspern, in 1809. He lost his 
army in Russia in 1812; and another army at Leipsic in 1813. In 
1814 he first commenced to play the losing game which Frederic 
played successfully for six years, and Hannibal for fifteen years. 
In three months Napoleon’s fate was settled, and he was sent to 
Elba. In 1815 he had another chance, with an army certainly as 
good as he had ever previously led into the field, if it was not better; 
and even critical military and historical writers are beginning to see 
that the Waterloo campaign was a blunder as to execution. Napo- 
leon was disastrously defeated on two occasions, twice worsted. 
Hannibal was never worsted, and never defeated as long as he was 
on Roman ground at the head of the army he himself had made. 
Although we have no Carthaginian, no friendly or unbiased account, 
or even a complete Greek history, even the purely Roman accounts 
do not demonstrate that any Roman general gained any success in 
the open field over him on Italian ground. Even the bloody, treach- 
erous Marcellus, the “Sword of Rome,” let Hannibal severely alone. 
As soon as Marcellus came within striking distance he perished. Na- 
poleon, with modern science and artillery, failed in the only siege he 
ever undertook. Hannibal failed in sieges because he had neither 
the machines which represented artillery, nor the artificers to con- 
struct them; and besides lacked a scientific corps to work them. 

Hannibal was not only a great soldier in every branch of the 
military art and science, but he was a great citizen. He excelled as 
much in the arts of peace as in the arts of war. He was as marvel- 
ous in the Senate and in the city as in the saddle and in the camp; 
and whether as a general, a statesman, an exile, or a fugitive, he was 
equally the terror of Rome. 

Modern critical historians like Ferguson, Arnold, Michelet, 
Mommsen, Niebuhr, and Ihne, who have resolved ‘so much of Ro- 
man history back into fable which the past generation were taught 
to believe in inmplicitly as fixed fact, have likewise dispelled the mists 
of falsehood with which the Romans invested the character and 
career of their greatest enemy, and revealed both in greater brilliancy. 
Niebuhr exhausts himself in tender praise, and the Christian his- 
torian Arnold attributes the salvation of Rome to Providence alone. 
Without the direct interposition of Providence he admits that the 
bloody city must have succumbed to the genius of Hannibal. Nor 
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is he alone in this view. Various writers come to the same con- 
clusion, with merely a change in their mode of expression. 

There was an astuteness, a cunning, or a sagacity about Hannibal 
which seemed superhuman. Epaminondas won the two victories 
which have immortalized his name by an application of the same 
manceuvre in which Frederic excelled. With Frederic it was pretty 
much the same way. The tactics with which Hannibal won each one 
of his victories—victories which in succession obliterated an army— 
were utterly distinct and different. The Trebbia was the fruit of 
stratagem and consummate comprehension of national character; 
Thrasymene, of position and natural circumstances ; Cannz, of super- 
lative tactical manceuvre. Such another battle as Cannz was. never 
fought on the face of this earth, and never, perhaps, will be fought 
again until another Hannibal arises to make another army capable 
of putting such ideas as his into execution amid deluges of blood and 
amid a whirlpool of missiles. There were three phases at Cannz, 
all equally well done. Curious to say, our George H. Thomas ap- 
plied the principle developed in the first at Nashville, and in the 
third at Mill Spring. There is no second example on record of the 
successful application of all three combined. Chattanooga, the re- 
sult of unforseen combinations of accidents, might afford some resem- 
blance if a soldier’s mind were applied to the assimilation. 

Looking at battles, and weighing one against the other, there are 
very few which can compare with those won by Hannibal.. He never 
fought one fairly and squarely without eliminating an army from 
the war problem; and perhaps there never was a commander whose 
victories were such complete catastrophes to the enemy. Through- 
out the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” or “Great American Conflict,” there 
was but one battle—Nashville—which in its results rises to the dig- 
nity of decisive as far as involves the destruction or dissolution of 
an opposing force. Even with this commendation, it cannot be 
classed with the Rosbach and Leuthen of Frederic, gained against 
tremendous odds, or these latter with the Trebbia, Thrasymene, and 
Cannz of Hannibal. Frederic’s opponents were inferiors in one sense 
or another; Hannibal’s superiors in all but the commanding general 
and his lieutenants. 

Although there are a multitude of books devoted to the consid- 
eration of Hannibal and his exploits, the whole are nothing more 
than mere presentations of the same bare facts, regarded from differ- 
ent stand-points as affected by the clearer lights of circumstantial evi- 
dence and a better knowledge of geography and contemporaneous his- 
tory. Polybius is the only reliable authority, and after Cannz, 2d 
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August, B.c., 216, the accounts which have come down to us are mere 
fragments of what he originally wrote. He was a Greek, and there- 
fore comparatively devoid of prejudice; and he was already born be- 
fore the career of Hannibal had closed. The Roman histories are 
utterly unreliable, even devoid of a basis of truth. They were pre- 
pared to excuse the humiliation of their country, and written cen- 
turies subsequent to the events of which they treated. They trans- 
muted defeats into victories, especially those of Marcellus, to glorify 
a powerful Roman gens, and the best critics have now come to the 
conclusion that the Consul Nero, to whom is attributed the defeat of 
Hasdrubal, was not entitled to the glory, and it was only allotted to 
him, about three centuries after, to flatter his namesake, the vile em- 
peror Nero, who was a contemporary of Livy, the historian. Ihne, 
the most careful of the modern historians, and who has published 
within ten years, assures us, after Polybius fails us by reason of the 
fragmentary nature of his literary remains, that Hannibal’s strategy 
in the last years of the war was as superlative as in the beginning; 
“that at no [other] period does the generalship of Hannibal appear 
in a more brilliant light” (ii. 442). 

Arnold corroborates this. He says, “The Roman writers have re- 
corded victories over Hannibal too mendacious for themselves to be- 
lieve.” Ihne styles him the irresistible conqueror whom no Roman 
general ventured to encounter (ii. 337) ; that whenever he appeared 
the Romans slunk back into their hiding-places; that, as at Canne, 
his subsequent victories were slaughters of his enemies; that the very 
name of Hannibal filled Rome with affright. 

That Scipio won a victory over Hannibal at Zama is incontestable, 
but under circumstances completely reversed. The Roman infantry 
were veterans burning to avenge seventeen years of disgrace, sup- 
portd by the very cavalry which gave them the victory that rendered 
the Carthaginian first the general of cavalry, and then the commander- 
in-chief invincible while seconded by Maharbal—“the best cavalry 
officer of the finest cavalry service in the world (A. 496)—and Has- 
drubal, who managed the commissariat of the army for so many 
years in an enemy’s country.” To fight at Zama, Hannibal had 
“scraped togéther”—to use the terse expression of a German mili- 
tary historian—every one who could be shoved into line of battle for 
a last struggle. The Numidian horse, who had decided the result 
on the Ticino, on the Trebbia, on Lake Thrasymene, and on the Aufi- 
dus, was now arrayed against him, under the vile and subtle but un- 
doubtedly able Massanissa. These horsemen decided the last decisive 
battle of the second Punic war. © 
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After this event Hannibal, as a general, appears no more on the 
war scene as a grandiose character. As a patriot, politician, adminis- 
trator, restorer, he looms up even more extraordinarily. Carthage 
was no longer the rival of or a danger to Rome. But the great Carth- 
aginian, there and everywhere while he lived, was a menace and a 
peril to the conquerors. Like sleuth-hounds they hunted him, an ex- 
ile, from refuge to refuge, to the last moment of his life unceasingly an 
object of dread. The individual seemed as dangerous in his old age, 
alone, without support, as the hero in his prime, when he cast his 
javelin over the Colline gate into affrighted Rome. .To escape their 
unrelenting pursuit and a captivity in their cruel hands, perhaps a 
hideous death, an immolation on the altar of revenge, Hannibal took 
poison. Thus died the greatest man of all the ancient world, and the 
greatest captain this world has ever seen—perhaps will ever see. 

Pages might be devoted to his eulogies, but Niebuhr (373)sums 
up all that human words can aggregate, in sentences which almost 
blaze. His concluding words are almost a sufficient epos: “Wher- 
ever he was he commanded; . . . he bowed before no one; he never 
violated truth, nor did anything which was opposed to the dignity of 
his character.* This man I honor, esteem, and love almost uncon- 
ditionally: fo ° 


“A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not so rich a jewel. Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish, not fierce and terrible 
Only in strokes ; but with thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds, 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the world 
Were feverous and did tremble.” 


J. Watts DE PEysTER, 
Brev. Major-General S. N. Y. 


*Hannibal, a Historical Drama, by John Nicol, B. A. Oxon., 1873, contains 
‘not only a fine reproduction by photograph of a bust of the greatest Cartha- 
ginian, but also passages of magnificent situations and poetic thoughts. and 
copious notes most valuable and interesting, revealing facts not to be found in 
modern works. The writer has the only copy he has seen or heard of in this 
country. In Note 33 Nicol observes: “Mr, Hennebért. whose admiration for the 
greatest Captain this world has seen cannot exceed’ my own... says: ‘Cet 
homme n’avait pas un seul défaut, une seule faiblesse!’ ” 





“STRIKERS.” 


Made up, as it was in days gone by, of men gathered from nearly 
all the civilized nationalities of the globe, it would have been very 
strange if the army had not contained and fully developed some very 
peculiar characters. It had its full share of “erratics,” some of them 
wearing the shoulder straps of officers, a larger percentage, how- 
ever, clad in the plainer garb of the enlisted man. 

Until what is known in army circles as “The Consolidation” took 
place in 1869-70-71, the employment of a soldier as servant by an offi- 
cer was provided for by regulations, and many remained for years on 
such duty, preferring it, with its relief from many more soldierly 
duties, to the exposure to guard and fatigue details, so common to 
those whom they considered less favored than ourselves. Some, 
who had easy-going, or inefficient employers, soon “owned” them, 
and, being trusted in every way, grew to rule the roost—especially 
if the officer was a bachelor—at times, even when “the madam” was 
present. 

My acquaintance with “strikers” began when I took command 
of a company of colored troops, in the autumn of 1863. The men of 
which it was composed had been employed on all sorts of work; 
field hands, “drivers” on large plantations, teamsters, body-servants, 
butlers, etc., and consequently it was not at all difficult to find a man 
who knew something of anything which might be needed in the line 
of manual labor. At first, most of the officers employed boys who had 
run away from their homes and drifted into the camps; but, having 
no close supervision, most of them became very inefficient and were 
turned adrift. 

To the man from the Northern States, unacquainted with the 
negro character, they afforded much amusement, and the encourage- 
ment they too frequently received in their drollery, was not at all pro- 
ductive of good. I remember one “shade,” employed by the officers 
of a company to run errands and other duties about ‘camp, whose 
antics were an unfailing source of mirth. It was during the “quar- 
ter ration days” at Chattanooga, when for dessert the unsatisfied in- 
dividual drew his belt one hole tighter. If the officers were absent 
from the tent when the scanty meal of hard bread, bacon, and coffee— 
without trimmings—was ready, the inky-hued messenger, clad in 
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cast-off trousers and blouse several sizes too large for him, and 
vizorless uniform cap, would begin a search along the line of officers’ 
tents. When an inspection, made by opening the front of the tent 
enough to allow one eye to see the interior, disclosed the object of 
his search, he scratched on the canvas, the army way of knocking, 
and bidden to “Come!” would step inside, remove his tattered head- 
gear, place it under his left arm, give the military salute with his 
right, and announce: 

“Sah! de feas’ awaits !” 

He grew rapidly in height and weight, and before the year closed 
was beating a drum among the “tooters and pounders” mustered as 
field musicians. 

After having had a wide experience, and my patience tried to the 
verge of profanity, times without number, I at length took an enlisted 
man of my company as cook for the officers’ mess, and we found 
him a black diamond in the rough. He had been in charge of a 
cotton plantation in Mississippi, where he worked a gang of sixty 
field hands, and he was a driver. When tested by hard drilling, one 
of his legs, which years before, had been broken by the kick of a 
mule, proved weak, and he was placed in charge of the company 
kitchen. He was given two regular assistants, and a daily detail of 
two men as helpers, and that kitchen was a marvel of neatness and 
order. One of the officers declared that he slept one side at a time, 
for, if the company was ordered out at night, he always answered 
the first call, and by the time the company could be formed—and it 
was trained to quick movements by night as well as by day—he was 
ready to issue rations. 

As he had three brothers in the company, he was, to distinguish 
him from them, called by the name “Myles”—given him on the plan- 
tation. The company had been in service nearly a year before a 
drunken man was seen in it. The first case was that of a very light 
octoroon, who had been inclined to boast of his complexion and look 
down upon “dem black niggahs.” 

As he came howling up the company street, every man came out 
of his tent to know the cause of the disturbance. Myles stood at the 
door of his cook tent as the guard hustled the offender off to con- 
finement, and his comments, addressed to the first sergeant, were de- 
cidedly caustic. 

“Dis yer company been mos’ a year in de ahmy, ad’ dis yer yellah 
fellah’s de fus’ to get drunk, an’ he tinks he’s mighty smaht. He’s 
jes’ no ’count, no how; aint niggah an’ aint white man—jes’ no ’count 
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yellah dog—gittin’ drunk an’ ’sgracin’ de hull company. I jes wish 
cap’n’d tie him up an’ give him ’bout fawty licks.” 

As he passed me in returning to his tent, I said: 

“Myles, were you ever drunk?” — 

With what would have been a blush had his complexion allowed 
it and averted eyes, he replied: 

“Yes, sah, cap’n, I use’ to git drunk ’fore I got ’ligion, but I 
aint done got drunk none since.” 

“Well, Myles, how does a man feel when he is drunk?” 

“Well, sah, cap’n, dat ‘pends what he gets drunk on. When 
we uster steal massa’s brandy an’ wine, like we did sometimes, we 
fel’ all right, but when we toted a bun’l o’ cotton to de cross-roads 
sto’ at night and got some o’ dat pinetop whiskey, I felt nex’ 
mornin’ like *bout a dozen white men had me by de har an’ every 
one was pullin’ his own way.” 

Myles did better than did many men of lighter skins and higher 
rank—he was a fervent, consistent Christian. With two or three 
others he frequently held quiet, decorous prayer meetings in his 
tent, and during nearly three years of service there was no in- 
fraction of discipline on his part, and though frequently intrusted 
with money or property he always accounted for all which had been 
placed in his charge. 

He learned, by following a tracing, to sign his name, and could 
distinguish the different signatures of the company officers, but 
could not designate the letters of which they were composed, and 
the multiplication table was as incomprehensible as a table of 
logarithms. Yet if entrusted with money for marketing, he could 
always account for every expenditure—so much for this, so much 
for that; till perhaps a dozen items were enumerated, “an’ yere’s de 
change”—invariably correct. 

When ordered on detached service, which required my presence 
in a Tennessee city, I secured his detail as orderly, and in that capac- 
ity he had the care of my horses, and voluntarily assumed charge of 
the rooms occupied conjointly by another officer and myself. The 
young man was somewhat careless in his habits, and one morning - 
Myles accosted him: : 

“Yere, sah, Cap’n, yers some money I foun’ in dat ves’ what’s 
gwine’te de wash”—followed by the advice—“if yous don’t tek bettah 
cah ’an dat ob you’ns money, yous gwine lose it, sum day—shoah.” 

When in October, 1864, the regiment was sent from Chattanooga 
to Decatur, Ala., to reinforce the garrison of that place against attack 
by the forces of Gen. Hood, Myles, still in charge of the officers’ 
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mess, accompanied it, and was with his company and one other, left 
on the right bank of the Tennessee river, where, in the afternoon of 
the next day, it was exposed to a severe fire of some batteries on the 
left bank. Myles had built a small fire behind a huge tree at the 
crest of the river bank, made coffee and fried some bacon, of which, 
one at a time, the officers had partaken, as a slackening of the 
enemy’s fire permitted access to the shelter. For nearly an hour it 
had ceased; and, curled up among the roots of the tree, Myles was 
enjoying a nap. A thin spiral of smoke floated out from behind the 
tree, and probably attracted the attention of the gunners, for when 
they resumed firing the first shell struck the bank about three feet 
below the crest, and exploding, opened a hole large enough to bury 
a mule, scattered ashes and brands over everything near, and jarred 
the tree till dead limbs and twigs fell like hail. Thus rudely awakened, 
Myles sprang to his feet, and with his eyes distended to their utmost 
limit, and face an ashy gray, flattened his body against the trunk of 
the tree like a squirrel hiding from the hunter. As, dodging from 
tree to tree, along the bank, I reached his shelter and saw his terror, 
I could not refrain from laughter, even when I found that the shock 
had affected his powers of speech, and that for the moment he could 
only stammer incoherently, and point to the yawning chasm at his 
feet. 

About two months later, he had a somewhat similar experience. 
It was during the afternoon of December 16, 1864, when General 
Steadman’s troops, among them the first and second colored brigades, 
had developed the extreme right of the rebel position on Overton 
Hill, and four companies of the 14th Colored had been assigned as sup- 
port for the ten pieces of artillery which had gone into action in a posi- 
tion which commanded the refused line of the enemy, and had been 
firing for some time without a reply from the opposing battery near 
the Franklin pike. With two or three other strikers, Myles had 
found a small fallen tree about a hundred yards in rear of the bat- 
teries, which, kept from the ground by a heap of brush, afforded a 
good position from which to view the scene of conflict—that is, it 
did when they took possession. But when the opposing battery began 
to reply, that pile of brush was itself a scene of action. The first 
shell, fired a little too high, passed just above the heads of the federal 
artillerymen and struck the pile of brush. I had turned my face in 
that direction, an instant previous, and saw the catastrophe. 

No one was hurt, but the trunk of the tree was lifted several feet, 
the brush scattered in all directions and through the smoke of the 
explosions, I saw Myles turning a back somersault, my overcoat on 
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one arm, and coffee-pot and frying-pan in the other hand, his com- 
panions indulging in similar exercises; and they viewed the rest of 
the battle from a more distant and safer position. 

After hostilities ceased in the spring of 1865, several regiments 
of colored troops, under Colonel Morgan of the 14th, were stationed 
at Chattanooga, and my company was assigned as guards at brigade 
headquarters. A headquarter mess was organized, and Myles put 
in charge. Soon parties from the North began to make their appear- 
ance; and, of course, all wanted to visit Lookout mountain; and 
picnics to Lulu Lake, lying about six miles back from the point of 
the mountain, were of frequent occurrences. Two champagne bas- 
kets were converted into panniers, a pack-saddle procured, and, 
starting at daylight, Myles would go out to the lake, and have break- 
fast awaiting the party following him an hour later. To reach the 
lake he rode through the grounds of the hospitals on the mountain, 
and within fifty feet of the door of the house of the surgeon in 
charge, wholly ignorant of the persons occupying them. Why he 
had reason to be interested in them will be told later. 

His wife had escaped from slavery with him; the pair making 
their way off the plantation during one of the numerous federal raids 
south of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, and had been in one 
of the contraband camps at Nashville; and he left her there when he 
enlisted. After the close of hostilities, he began to make inquiries 
for her, and I wrote several letters for him, to parties in charge of 
camps in an endeavor to ascertain her whereabouts. Failing in this, 
he was given a furlough from Knoxville and a pass to Nashville, to 
ascertain if possible what had become of her. He returned very 
sad, not having been able to gain any tidings of her. Not long 
after, however, I saw on several occasions, a strange woman in the 
company street, and noticed that he seemed quite attentive to her, 
but nothing was said regarding the visitor. But when, in March, 
1866, the company was moved to Nashville for muster-out, she found 
her way to that city, and soon after, as Myles prepared the dinner 
for his officers, he brought her with him, and announced their en- 
gagement; stating that they were to be married as soon as he was 
discharged, “an ’dis time, by the preachah.” 

“T reckon, cap’n, my oder wife mus’ be daid, cos I caynt heah 
nottin’ ’bout her;” was his reply to my question as to what they 
would do if wife number one made her appearance later. The usual 
good wishes for their happiness were expressed, and hand in hand, 
like younger and lighter-complexioned lovers they departed. 
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Myles was not on hand to prepare breakfast the next morning, 
but a few hours later in company with two women, he made his 
appearance and came at once to me, his face aglow with smiles, as 
was that of the, as yet—strange female. As he saw my puzzled 
look, he saluted, and still holding the hand of the latest arrival, said: 

“Cap’n de good Lawd done been mighty good ter me—I’se foun’ 
my ole wife! Dis is her, an’ sah, Cap’n, all dem times I was gwine 
up on Lookout mountain, she was cookin’ for de majah doctah, in 
dem big hospitals up dar, an’ I was ridin’ right by de do’!” 

The situation was amusing as well as pathetic. 

“Well,” Myles,” I said, “what is this new woman going to do?” 

“Well, sah, Cap’n, I dunno ’zacly. She’s mighty nice ’oman, and I 
like her pow’ful, when I reckon’ dis yer wife’s daid, but now I foun’ 
her, I cayn’t take no odder. Dat wouldn’ be right, sah, Cap’n.” 

The poor surplus woman looked disconsolately at the happy pair, 
but said: “Dat’s all right, sah, Cap’n—a heap bettah to find dat ole 
time wife now dan bime by, when we’se been mahied by de 
preachah.” 

To my question regarding plans for the future he said: 

“Me an’ my wife ’d like to go back down to de ole plantation 
whar we wukked in ole times, but we doan’ reckon ’t be good place, 
now. Dey aint many white folks dar befo’ de wah, an’ mebbe so 
dar’ll be trouble now, an’ we bettah stay way. My wife she done 
saved her money, an’ I got mine, an’ Dan (a brother of the wife) 
he got hissen—an’ we gwine see if we caynt buy some dese mules 
what Gov’ment’s sellin’, an’ we gwine try to rent some lan’ some- 
whar’s in dis paht, and go fahmin’.” 

They succeeded in purchasing a number of condemned mules, rent- 
ed a large farm “on shares” near one of the country towns in Mid- 
dle Tennessee and were for several years successful; but poor Myles 
lost his reason, and died demented. 

Henry RoMEYN, . 


Major U. S. Army. 





BOSTON S GREAT TEA PARTY. 


The war of the American Revolution presented itself to the world 
in two aspects, which are well worth considering: One was the view 
taken of the situation by the mother country, which was frivolous and 
shallow ; the other, the way in which matters were looked upon by 
the colonies, which was earnest and real. The British government 
played with destiny, as it turned out, with thin gloves upon its hands; 
it had no faith that the colonists meant what they said or that they 
even believed in the righteousness of their cause; on the side of wrong, 
the conflict was mere boys’ play, while on the other it was a hand-to- 
hand fight for a strong and righteous principle—‘‘no taxation with- 
out representation,” underlying the success of which were the liber- 
ties of a future great nation. 

With the exception of a few friends of America, such as Pitt, 
Burke, Conway, Barre, Wilkes and their adherents, who so nobly de- 
fended her in Parliament when the odious stamp act was forced upon 
the colonies in 1765, it is doubtful if there were in 1773 a corporal’s 
guard in Great Britain who entertained the slightest belief in the jus- 
tice of the American cause; the question which was asked was: 
“What madness has possessed those far away vagabonds to assert 
their independence of the British crown? Wipe them from the face 
of the earth.” Dr. Johnson, the great moralist, said of such men as 
James Otis, Samuel Adams and John Adams: “They are of a race 
of convicts, and ought to be thankful for anything we allow them 
short of hanging.” 


And George III., well meaning, according to the light bestowea 
upon him, but pig-headed, as all the Brunswick family have been 
and ever will be, had not sense enough to see that this principle and 
these underlying liberties were real, and that he was being fooled 
and cajoled by his ministers into believing that “taxatiqn without rep- : 
resentation” was perfectly legitimate treatment of people 3,000 miles 
away, and who, he knew, had in the mother country but a few to 
espouse their cause. It was the strong against the weak, an attitude 
which Great Britain assumed in after years under this same dunder- 
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head King (which Thackeray called him), when he claimed the right 
to search our men-of-war, which culminated in the attack on the 
United States ship Chesapeake of 44 guns by the British line-of-battle 
ship Leopard in 1807, taking from her several American seamen as 
English deserters, which seamen, or those living at the close of the 
war of 1812, the British King was forced to restore to our govern- 
ment. 


Of such conduct as Great Britain was guilty of, President Madi- 
son, in his Message to Congress in June, 1812, upon which war was 
declared with that power, stated that under the pretence of searching 
our vessels for British subjects, “thousands of American citizens, un- 
der the safeguard of public law and of their national flag, have been 
torn from their country and everything dear to them; have been 
dragged on board ships of war of a foreign nation, and exposed under 
the severities of their discipline to be exiled to the most distant and 
deadly climes; to risk their lives in the battles of their oppressors, and 
to be the melancholy instruments of taking away those of their own 
brethren.” King George III. yielded his “Principle” of right to 
search only at the cannon’s mouth. 

The views of the two opponents in the great conflict of the Amer- 
ican revolution differed as widely as light from darkness; there was 
not on the part of Great Britain a single principle to uphold or main- 
tain; she posed as a giant exhibitor of might, the bully of the school 
against the little fellow who should have been protected, and not 
kicked and cuffed about. She did not take into account the earnest- 
ness and reality of the colonies as shown by the rebellious, but pa- 
triotic, acts from 1765 to the dawn of the day which gave birth to 
American independence, and lost King George the brightest jewel in 
his crown—a nation now of 70,000,000 free people. 


One of the events which immediately preceded and led to the de- 
claration of independence on the part of the colonies was the destruc- 
tion of the tea in Boston harbor on the night of December 16, 1773. 

Dr. Franklin, our great philosopher and statesman, wrote from 

. London: “The British ministry believe that 3d. a pound upon tea, of 
which one does not drink 10 pounds a year, is sufficient to overcome 
all the patriotism of an American.” Bancroft, in his “History of the 
United States,” said that the destruction of the tea in Boston harbor 
in December, 1773, “merits a more thorough and particular consid- 
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eration than it has yet received.” A few days subsequent to the de- 
struction of the tea, it was thought that an attempt would be made 
by the provincial government to seize and transport to England some 
of the leading members of the committee of correspondence, who 
were thought to have been connected with the affair. A writer in 
the Boston Gazette (Detector) warned Gov. Hutchinson, and his offi- 
cials that the conspiracy against the lives and liberties of a number 
of the most worthy patriots of Boston was known, and would be de- 
feated. Then there was printed a vote of the committee to this 
effect, “that the subscribers do engage to exact our utmost influence 
to support and vindicate each other, and any person or persons who 
may be likely to suffer for any noble efforts they may have made to 
save their country, by defeating the operations of the British Par- 
liament, expressly designed to extort a revenue from the colonies 
against their consent.” This was signed by Samuel Adams, Oliver 
Wendell, William Cooper, Nathan Appleton, and 11 others. 

The tea was destroyed as was determined beforehand, and the 
ball was set rolling, which stopped not until liberty was born and 
hecame a fixture in the hearts of the American people. If the East 
India Company, the owners of the detested tea, would not agree 
through their consignees to remove the obnoxious article or give 
bonds that none should be sold, then it must mingle with the salt 
water. And it all happened according to the plans made by Paul 
Revere, Joseph Warren, and other well known patriots of the day. 

The destruction of the tea was accomplished at Griffin’s wharf, 
in the vicinity of several ships of war lying in the harbor and almost 
under the guns of the Castle; conjecture only can be exercised for 
reasons why no opposition was made to this bold and daring move- 
ment ; those who participated in it had the honor to bear a part in one 
of the most important acts which brought the King and his Parlia- 
ment to the decision that America should be subdued by the King’s 
troops. 

When the news of the destruction of the tea reached London, 
there was a state of excitement scarcely, if ever, before equalled. 
A member of the House of Commons exclaimed: “Delenda est Car- 
tharge, the town of Boston ought to be destroyed. I am of the 
opinion you-will never meet with that proper ,obedience to the laws 
of this country until you have destroyed that nest of locusts.” One 
of the rewards which the town received for its act of patriotism was 
the passage of the Port bill on March 31, 1774, closing the port of 
Boston to any vessel or goods from and after the rst of June fol- 


lowing. 
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Bancroft, the historian, thus graphically pictures the sudden trans- 
formation of the industrious, thriving town of Boston into a scene of 
idleness and want: “The inhabitants of the town were chiefly traders, 
shipwrights and sailors; and since no anchor could be weighed, no 
sail unfurled, no vessel so much as launched from the stocks, their 
cheerful industry was at an end. Want scowled on the laborer as he 
sat with his wife and children at his board. The sailor roamed the 
streets listlessly without the hope of employment. Not a scow could 
be manned by oars to bring an ox or a ship from the islands. The 
boats between Charlestown and Boston could not ferry a parcel of 
goods across Charles river; the fishermen of Marblehead, when from 
their hard pursuit, they bestowed quintals of dried fish on the poor of 
Boston were obliged to transport their offering in wagons by a circuit 
of 30 miles. The harbor, which had resounded incessantly with the 
cheering voices of prosperous commerce, was now disturbed by no 
sounds but from British vessels of war.” Boston lived for months 
upon donations of food smuggled into the town from the surround- 
ing country—Great Britain hoped to starve the people into submis- 
sion. 


But the people of Boston had no idea of paying for the tea as they 


were warned must be done before the Port bill would be repealed; 
they preferred starvation to degradation, and they met their fate with 
a silent dignity becoming the cause they had voluntarily espoused. 
It was on the question of the repeal of the tax on tea that Burke elec- 
trified Parlianrent with the greatest speech of his life, but it was in- 
effective. The duration of the Port bill was to depend solely upon 
the good conduct of the Bostonians, and would be relaxed only when 
they should make compensation for the tea, and otherwise satisfy 
King George of their willingness to submit to his behests. This was 
in March, 1774. What a change was soon to come over the dreams 
of royalty! The spirit was then brewing which was to be felt at 
Lexington, Concord and Acton within a little more than a twelve- 
month, brought into being by the passage of this same Port bill, the 
offspring of the doings of the men who formed the Boston Tea Party. 

The colonies were stronger by reason of the Port bill, which owed 
its existence to the patriotic spirit of half a hundred of the towns- 
people of Boston, who, when they destroyed the East India Com- 
pany’s tea, builded better than they knew, for they then and there at 
Griffin’s wharf laid the corner stone of American liberty, and bound 
the colonies together as though in iron bands. The Port bill was a 
great mistake on the part of the British government. 
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Throwing overboard of some 340 chests of tea reads more like a 
romance than an actual, established fact. The leaders in this bold 
undertaking were the Samuel Adamses, the John Hancocks and the 
Paul Reveres, and their followers were the mechanics of Boston, the 
hard-handed sons of toil, each living and dying with a history as im- 
perishable as the granite walls of the monument on Bunker Hill. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a direct descendant of that firm old patriot, 
Oliver Wendell, penned some lines on the Boston Tea Party, of 
which the following are a portion: 


An evening party—only that 
No formal invitation, 

No gold-laced coat, no stiff cravat, 
No feast in contemplation ; 

No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 
No flowers, no songs, no dancing ; 

A tribe of red men—axe in hand— 
Behold the guests advancing. 


The smith has flung his hammer down, 
The horse shoe still is glowing, 

The truant tapster at the Crown 
Has left a beer-cask flowing ; 

The cooper’s boys have dropped the adze, 
And trot behind their master; — 

Up run the tarry shipyard lads; 
The crowd is hurrying faster. 


On! on to where the tea ships ride, 
And now their ranks are forming, 

A rush, and up the Dartmouth’s side, 
The Mohawk band is swarming! 

See the fierce natives! What a glimpse 
Of paint and fur and feather, 

As all at once the full-grown imps 
Light on the deck together! 


A scarf the pig-tails secret keeps, 
A blanket hides the breeches— 

And out the cursed cargo leaps, 
And overboard it pitches! 
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The flags go down on land and sea 
Like corn before the reapers. 

So burned the fire that brewed the tea 
That Boston served her keepers. 


The waters in the rebel bay 
Have kept the tea leaf savor, 

Our old North Enders, in their spray, 
Still taste a Hyson flavor ; 

_ And Freedom’s teacup still o’erflows 

With ever fresh libations 

To cheat of Slumber all her foes, 
And cheer the wakening nations. 


The harsh measures of the British Parliament had only a few 
years previously culminated in the stamp act, which was so odious to 
the colonies and unproductive to the revenue of Great Britain that it 
was repealed after a life of a year only. Then followed the tax on 
tea and on other articles. So far as the tea tax was concerned, the 
people of the colonies entered upon a rigid self-denial, agreeing to 
drink notea. Three hundred women of Boston—heads of families— 
among them many of the highest and best, had, three years before the 
destruction of the tea, signed an agreement not to drink any until the 
tax on it was repealed; and the young women of Boston and else- 
where, rightly named the “Daughters of Liberty,” followed the ex- 
ample of their elders. From 1770 tea was proscribed. 

As Francis S. Drake wrote: “When King Charles had finished 
that first cup of tea ever brewed in England—the gift of the newly- 
created East India Company—no sibyl was at hand to peer into the 
monarch’s cup and foretell from its dregs the dire disaster to his realm 
hidden among those insignificant leaves. Could a vision of those 
battered tea chests floating in Boston harbor have been disclosed to 
him, even that careless, pleasure-loving prince would have’ been sob- 
ered by the lesson. It was left to a successor, George III., who 
failed to read the handwriting on the wall—visible to all but the will- 
fully blind, to realize its meaning in the dismemberment of an empire.” 

John Hancock offered one of his vessels free of all charges if 
the importers would reship the tea then stored in Boston, to London; 
but no, the consignees were determined upon a course of self-de- 
struction, and thus Boston became, of all the cities and towns in the 
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colonies, the spot dedicated to the song of liberty as sung by patriot 
lips—“No tax without representation.” 


There were two men living in Boston at that time, Thomas Hutch- 
inson, the royal Governor, and Samuel Adams, the man of the people, 
both natives of Boston, and both graduates of Harvard College. The 
Governor set himself against the popular movement, for which he 
paid dearly in the obloquy of his countrymen and in a life-long exile 
from his native land. Samuel Adams, his opponent, a man pro- 
scribed, possessed all the qualities that the times required, and was, 
in one sense, the Father of the Revolution. A genuine lover of lib- 
erty, he believed in the capacity of his countrymen for self-govern- 
ment. He was a stern and inflexible patriot, as much beyond ‘the 
influence of bribery and corruption as the Apostle Paul. And there 
was, too, another great patriot on the stage, Joseph Warren, killed 
at Bunker Hill, who was hand and glove with the patriots of Boston, 
and who doubtless was an active participant in the destruction of the 
tea. He it was who drew up the regulations of the “North end 
caucus,” so-called, which met most frequently at the “Old Green 
Dragon Tavern” on Union street, and there planned, with other 
patriots the movements of the Sons of Liberty, which kept the towns- 
people advised of every step taken by the royalists, 


On the morning of November 29, 1773, now more than a century 
and thirty years ago, the people of Boston were called upon to meet 
at Faneuil Hall “to make a united and successful resistance to the 
last, worst and most destructive measure of the administration.” A 
vast concourse of people assembled, so many that they adjourned to 
the old South Church, where they passed resolutions and sent for 
the consignees of the tea ships. This body of patriots kept meeting 
and adjourning from day to day, acting under the leadership of 
Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren, until patience ceased to be a 
virtue, and the eventful 16th of December was reached. 

Then came forward Josiah Quincy, Jr., who had,defended Capt- 
Preston (afterwards pensioned by the British government for his 
so-called heroism), and the British soldiers on the occasion of the 
Boston massacre in March, 1770, who spoke with great eloquence, 
advising moderation in what he considered a great crisis. He said 
to the crowd: “Let us consider the issue. Let us look to the end. 
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Let us weigh and consider before we advance to those measures which 
must bring on the most trying and terrific struggle this country ever 
saw.” 

But even he with the rarest eloquence of any man of his day, with 
the exception perhaps of James Otis, could not pacify the people. 
It wanted but a little spark to start the blaze, and it came in the shape 
of a voice ffom a listener in the gallery of the old South Church, who 
uttered an Indian war-cry, which was immediately answered from 
the door of the church by some thirty patriots disguised as Indians. 
In the twinkling of an eye the meeting broke up and the vast throng 
made for Griffin’s wharf, where lay the tea ships with their obnoxious 
freight. In less than two hours 340 chests of tea were broken open 
and pitched into Boston harbor. Not a single leaf escaped its fate; 
all was swallowed down the great maw of Boston bay. 


And so Great Britain by her injudicious and childish treatment of 
the people of Boston created the Boston Tea Party, one of the inci- 
dents which helped her to lose the proudest part of her possessions, 
her American colonies. 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





THE LIEUTENANT S DILEMMA. 


By Coronet H. R. Brinxeruorr, U. S. Army. 


The mountain country lying west of the San Juan river in New 
Mexico, and extending into Arizona as far as the cafion imbedded 
De Chelly, was a famous hunting ground for many years after the 
acquisition of the country by the United States. 

During this time, parties from the nearest military stations were 
accustomed to visit this region in the fall or early winter each year 
for a period of hunting and trapping. 

The Ute Indians claimed the country beyond the San Juan as 
their own, and regarded the white hunters who entered it as tres- 
passers. None but their enemies, they asserted, would engage, as 
these hunters did, in destroying the game upon which they largely 
depended for subsistence. 

In the vernacular of the trespassers, the Utes were inclined to be 
“ugly.” A 

A condition of war scarcely prevailed between the hunters and 
the Indians, but much ill feeling existed, and encounters of a serious 
character were not uncommon, 

The possibility that hostile bands of Indians might be met, in- 
duced the hunters who entered the country to unite in parties strong 
enough to successfully resist the atacks of small bands of Utes, such 
as were usually met with on the hunting grounds. Occasionally, 
however, small parties of two or three individuals were rash enough 
to venture alone into the Indian country beyond the San Juan. One 
of these parties, consisting of an adventuresome young Lieutenant of 
the Army, and an old trapper, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the region, and possessed some knowledge of the language of the 
Navajoes and the Utes, set out in the early winter of fifty-five for a 
few weeks’ hunting in the mountains between the San Juan and the 
De Chelly. 

For several days the little party made its way up the De Chelly, 
hunting along the banks of the stream as it proceeded. The weather 
was delightful, and the air pure and exhilarating. Several herd of 
deer were observed each day, and other wild animals were almost 
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constantly in view, but for some reason they were exceedingly diffi- 
cult to approach. The trapper succeeded occasionally in killing a 
deer or a turkey, but the Lieutenant lacked both the knowlege and 
skill necessary for success as a hunter, and failed in every attempt he 
made. 

It annoyed the young man greatly that his efforts in hunting were 
unsuccessful. In common with the majority of young gentlemen 
fresh from a college course, he considered himself fully equipped for 
every vocation in life, and competent to enter any field of human en- 
deavor with but little, if any, further preparation. That he should 
fail in such a common field as that in which he .was now engaged 
annoyed him excessively. 

“It’s all luck,” he observed to the trapper as he returned one day 
from an unsuccessful attempt to get a shot ata deer. “It’s all luck,” 
he repeated. 

“And want of experience as well,” suggested the trapper. 

“Possibly,” replied the Lieutenant, “but I doubt it. There’s noth- 
ing in hunting that requires experience. You simply find your game 
and then approach it stealthily and shoot. That’s all there’s to it,” 
he exclaimed, petulantly. 

“I’m afraid you’re in a hurry in reaching your conclusions, Lieu- 
tenant,” said the trapper. “It seems to me that there is nothing in 
the world, even hunting, that can be well done until experience and 
training has been had. Some people think that simply putting on a 
uniform makes a soldier of the wearer, and buckling on a sword 
satisfies all needed requirements for an officer. You seem to have 
fallen into the same kind of impression, Lieutenant, about hunting.” 

“May be so,” replied the officer, inpatiently, “but soldiering is 
a profession and a science, and experience and training are nec- 
essary for both officers and men. Hunting, I take it, is simply a 
pastime.” 

“Well, possibly you may be right,” said the trapper, “but some 
people think that soldiering also is a pastime, and that experience 
and training are alike unnecessary. I know a volunteer Captain in 
our army during the war with Mexico who claimed that all an officer 
needed was a sword and a copy of the drill book, and that an enlisted 
man’s qualifications comprehended only his ability to maintain a re- 
spectful attitude while the articles of war were being read to him.” 

“He was a fool,” said the Lieutenant. 

“I’m glad you said that,” observed the trapper earnestly. “The 
Captain was accustomed to call all regular army officers, ‘fools,’ and 
now you send it back at him.” 
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“But as to this hunting business,” he continued, “you must get 
down to it carefully or you won’t succeed. You must try to learn 
somthing about the habits of the creatures you hunt. You must 
learn to approach them at the right time, moving forward when they 
put their heads down to feed, and lying close when their heads are 
in the air. You must keep them always on the windward side, carry 
your rifle near the ground, and never shoot until you are sure of your 
aim.” ; 

The Lieutenant listened with much impatience, and apparently 
profited but little from the trapper’s discourse. His vanity like 

“The fragment of a nail beneath an honest compass,” 
turned him from the truth. He drew in his horse to a halt when 
his companion had concluded, and was about to begin a’ reply, when 
suddenly a number of deer made their appearance, quietly grazing in 
a little valley not far away. 

“T’ll talk to you again about this business of soldiering and hunt- 
ing,” he said, “when we have more time. But now if you will stay 
with the animals, I will try my luck once more with that herd of 
deer.” 

He sprang’ quickly from his horse, and leaving the animal in 
charge of the trapper, moved hurriedly away, and was almost imme- 
diately lost to sight in the broken ground into which he had entered. 
The trapper remained mounted for some time and waited and watched 
anxiously for a signal from the Lieutenant, or to hear the discharge 
of his rifle, that he might follow him or go to his assistance if need 
be; but no signal came, and no report of a rifle broke the stillness of 
the solitude. It would have been imprudent, under these circum- 
stances, for the trapper to have attempted to follow, especially so since 
he had no means of knowing in what direction the officer had gone 
after he had disappeared from his view. It was better, he reasoned, 
that he should remain where he was and await his return. 

He dismounted, finally, when the darkness had come on, and 
tethered the animals carefully among some willow trees that grew 
along a little watercourse near by. When this. had been accom- 
plished, he gathered an armful of bark and roots, and striking a spark 
from a flint into a piece of tinder that he carried, soon had the fuel 
in a blaze. He smothered the flame quickly with pieces of green 
willow twigs and bunches of grass, until he succeeded finally in send- 
ing up a column of smoke towards the sky as a signal to his com- 
panion. 

The night wore away heavily hour after hour, as the anxious 
trapper maintained a weary waiting and watching for the return of 
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his companion. About midnight a faint halloo attracted the atten- 
tion of the trapper, and proceeding quickly in the direction from 
which the sound came, he found the officer a few hundred yards 
away laboriously making his way towards the bivouac, carrying the 
body of a young deer. 

“I followed your advice,” he said, as the trapper approached 
him, “and you see I have been successful. A couple of hungry 
wolves seemed on the point of attacking me,” he continued, “just 
as you came up, but I wouldn’t have surrendered my deer to them 
if a whole pack of the creatures had wanted it, or a gold mine in 
Golconda had been offered me for it. I’m going to take the antlers 
home with me,” he said, “and hang them up in my den as my first 
trophy in hunting. That’s kind,” he continued, as the trapper swung 
the deer upon his broad shoulders and started to carry it towards 
the bivouac. “I’m awfully tired, but I’ve got strength enough left 
to say that I think I can do better next time. I presume you will 
feel that such a remark is practically a concession, and proves your 
theory to be true. If you feel that way, I won’t attempt to deprive 
you of the comfort it may give. It may be true that the man who 
aims at the sun, as I have been doing theoretically, will shoot high, 
but I am quite convinced that the man who shoots low and within the 
field of his personal experience and comprehension, will, to use a 
homley phrase, get the most meat.” 

On reaching the bivouac, the deer was hung in a tree by a gambrel, 
and as soon as the Lieutenant and his companion had partaken of 
some food they lay down to sleep near the horses. They had scarcely 
fallen asleep when they were awakened by the uneasy movements of 
the animals. The trapper at once got out of his blankets, and hurry- 
ing among them, endeavored to quiet them, at the same time giving 
particular attention to their fastenings. They quieted down some- 
what soon after the trapper came among them, but they seemed ner- 
vous and apprehensive, notwithstanding his presence. 

“There’s a pack of wolves or Indians about,” said the trapper to 
his companion, “and I think I’ll stand watch for the rest of the night.” 

He had scarcely ceased to speak when a big, grey wolf approached 
the bivouac, and squatting upon his haunches a few yards away, 
suddenly broke the stillness of the night by a long drawn, deep- 
throated, unearthly howl, followed quickly by the yelping of a dozen 
or more coyotes that accompanied him. As soon as the coyotes 
ceased their prolonged cries, the wolf again burdened the air with a 
fiendish howl, awakening the echoes for miles about him in every 


direction. 
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The terror-stricken horses plunged wildly about endeavoring to 
break their fastenings, quivering the meanwhile like aspen leaves in 
the breeze. The Lieutenant sprang quickly from his bed and joining 
the trapper, tried to quiet the animals as well as he was able. Fi- 
nally, at the suggestion of his companion, he threw himself down, 
and crawling upon his hands and knees for a few yards towards the 
wolf, fired at him with his rifle. 

The shot was a fortunate one, and the sound of the discharge had 
scarcely died away when the cteature was observed to spring sud- 
denly into the tir and fall back apparently mortally wounded or dead. 
The coyotes that accompanied the brute instantly dispersed, and the 
horses soon became comparatively quiet again. 

A profound silence succeeded the disappearance of the coyotes, 
and the Lieutenant and his companion congratulated themselves that 
the trouble was over for the night, and once more prepared to obtain 
needed sleep. They had, however, scarcely stretched themselves 
upon their bdankets when the howl of a wolf, a half mile or more 
away, suddenly again broke the stillness of the night. A few mo- 
ments later the howl was repeated, considerably nearer than before, 
and the yelping of a pack of coyotes that accompanied the wolf 
could be plainly discerned. 

“That fellow’s coming to make us a call,” said the trapper: “The 
smell of your deer has reached him, and when he arrives it will be 
best, I presume, to give him the same kind welcome you gave his 
friend a moment ago.” 

The wolf stopped frequently as he approached, and squatting 
down each time upon the ground, gave tongue to a most weird and 
unearthly howl, prolonged in descending cadence until it died away 
at last in a moaning plaint, like the wail of an infernal spirit. Fi- 
nally, as he drew near the bivouac, a deep-voiced wolf with a still 
heavier and more diabolical howl, drawled out a hoarse reply some 
distance away to the left, followed directly by another howl to the 
right. 

“T’m afraid we’re in for it, Lieutenant,” said the trapper. ‘Those 
fellows are calling their friends together, and we will probably soon 
have to fight to save the lives of our animals, and possibly our own.” 

Acting upon the suggestion of the trapper, the fastenings of the 
horses were once more carefully examined, and a fire was kindled near 
the animals. 

In the meanwhile the howling of the wolves, and the yelping of 
the coyotes that accompanied them had become almost incessant. 
As the creatures came near, their gaunt forms could be seen by the 
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hunters flitting here and there about the bivouac like grim spectres. 
As their numbers increased, they grew bolder and approached nearer 
than before, uttering low whining growls as they leisurely passed to 
and fro. Finally three or four of the creatures suddenly rushed to- 
wards the bivouac, as if acting in concert, and disregarding the cries 
of the Lieutenant and his companion, seized the body of the deer, and 
pulling it down from the tree in which it hung, began instantly to tear 
its flesh with their sharp fangs. Encouraged, apparently, by the suc- 
cess of the attempt to obtain possession of the deer, several other 
wolves and a small army of coyotes, rushed immediately upon 
the horses, led by an immense brute, whose grizzled sides were 
flecked with froth and foam that had escaped from its open 
jaws as it had run across the country to join the gathering 
of its fellows. The Lieutenant sprang immediately to save 
the body of the deer from the wolves, and succeeded finally in killing 
one of the brutes with his pistol, and in driving the others away. In 
the meantime the trapper had seized a blazing brand from the fire 
and waving it in his hand, had repelled the attack upon the horses. 
As the wolves gave way before him, he followed them beyond the 
limits of the camp, and succeeded finally in killing one and wounding 
another before they escaped under cover of the darkness. 

As ‘soon as the wolves had been driven away, the Lieutenant 
and his companion hastened to gather fuel and quickly lighted a num- 
ber of fires about the place where the horses were tethered. 

“They'll be back on us again,” cried the trapper, “just as soon 
as they have devoured their dead comrades within their reach. Pos- 
sibly,” he continued, after a brief pause, “it might be well to prolong 
the banquet by surrendering to them the body of the wolf you killed 
in the camp.” 

Hastening at once to the nearest fire, he seized a brand in his 
hand for his protection, and hastened to drag the body of the wolf 
killed by his companion some distance from the bivouac. 

“There!” he exclaimed, when he returned. “Our kind visitors 
will now be able to indulge in a prolonged feast upon their dead 
comrades, and may let us alone for a while.” 

For an hour or more thereafter the wolves and their coyote sat- 
ellites held high carnival over the bodies of their dead companions, 
and fought and struggled with each other for a share of the carniv- - 
orous feast in which they were engaged. As the noise of the ban- 
quet died slowly away, an occasional spectral-like form flitted hur- 
riedly about the fires, and the red, burning eyes of the gaunt creatures 
whose hunger had not yet been appeased, shone fiercely in the dark- 
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ness outside of the line of the fires. On several occasions two or 
three of the brutes, acting apparently in concert, as at first, attempted 
to force their way between the fires to get at the horses, but they were 
forced back each time by burning brands hurled at them by the Lieu- 
tenant and his companion. Finally, after an all-night struggle, day- 
light began to appear, and as it came on, the creatures, one after the 
other, slunk away under cover of the trees that grew along the 
watercourse, until finally when the sun made its appearance in the 
eastern horizon, they had all disappeared. 

As soon as the danger of further attack seemed fully past, the 
hunters permitted to the fires about the bivouac to die out; and after 
picketing the horses in a patch of grama grass that grew near the 
camp, spent the greater part of the day in obtaining needed sleep. 

It would probably have been more prudent if they had moved on 
at once and endeavored to find a region less infested by wolves, but 
they reasoned that a change of location would not probably relieve 
them from possible attacks of the creatures, so long as they re- 
mained within the limits of the hunting grounds. They decided, 
therefore, to remain where they were for another day. 

Towards evening they spent some time in collecting fuel, that the 
fires about the animals might be constantly maintained during the 
night. Fortunately, no serious attacks followed. There was much 
howling in the distance, and prolonged yelping of coyotes, but the 
sight of the burning fires about the camp kept the wolves from re- 
newing their attack upon it. 

On the following morning the hunters broke up their bivouac, 
and turning eastward, slowly crossed over the mountains, hunting 
as they proceeded, and came down eventually in the valley of the 
San Juan. 

Before reaching the valley, the hunters became aware that they 
were being followed by one or more Utes. On several occasions 
the skulking form of some living creature had been detected in the 
darkness, moving swiftly from one cover to another near the places 
where the animals had been tethered. After each such experience, 
fresh moccasin tracks were found in the morning at the places where 
the creatures had been seen. A watch was at length established, 
and the hunters alternated in keeping the animals constantly in view. 

When the river was eventually reached, it was found to be much 
swollen by recent rains that had fallen, and the crossing was in con- 
Sequence necessarily delayed for several days. At length the waters 
somewhat subsided and the crossing was successfully accomplished 
late in the evening of a cold winter day. As soon as the animals had 
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all been brought over, the party went into camp on the bank of the 
river, near the place where it had reached the shore. 

The darkness had scarcely come on when the attention of the 
Lieutenant and his companion was suddenly attracted by a loud 
splashing in the water of the river not far from the shore where they 
had formed their camp. The two men hastened to the bank, and 
gazing out over the stream, discovered by the dim light reflected on the 
water, an Indian and a horse struggling in the swift current of the 
stream. The animal finally succeeded in breaking away from its 
rider, and at once swam to the shore, where it was captured by the 
trapper and tied to a tree by a lariat that trailed from its neck. The 
Indian was not as fortunate as his horse, and, despite his heroic 
efforts to reach the shore, was borne rapidly down the swift stream, 
and finally disappeared altogether from view. 

The Lieutenant and his companion soon gave up watching for the 
reappearance of the Indian, and entered upon the duties of the night. 
The Lieutenant was firmly of the opinion that the Indian had been 
drowned, but the trapper was skeptical. 

“Of all human beings,” he asserted, “the Indian is the most ten- 
acious of life, and no harm can come by keeping a sharp lookont for 
this one. If he succeeds in reaching the shore he will give us a call 
before morning I am sure!” 

He chose the latter part of the night for his watch, as the time 
of the greatest danger, and after going on duty at midnight, main- 
tained thereafter until daylight the greatest possible vigilance in 
guarding the animals. It was evident to him that the Indian had 
attempted to follow his companion and himself across the river to 
attempt the theft of their horses, or possibly to murder them, if he 
could, while they slept. He was probably the same individual who 
had made the moccasin tracks they had discovered about their camps 
while they were hunting in the mountains. Should he escape being 
drowned ard succeed in reaching the shore within the immediate 
proximity of their camp, he would undoubtedly renew his efforts be- 
fore morning to steal their horses, hoping to find them less watchful 
than before. 

But the vigilance of the trapper proved to be unnecessary, and 
the night passed quietly without any incident of unusual character to 
mark its course. 

After a meagre breakfast had been served on the following morn- 
ing, the horses were saddled and packed, and the party was about 
to resume its journey when the attention of the trapper was arrested 
by the sound of a human voice, coming apparently from the river. 
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Hastening to the bank of the stream, he quickly discovered an Indian 
clinging to some broken rocks that projected a few inches above the 
water in the middle of the river, some distance below the place where 
he stood. 

“Give me your help, Lieutenant,” he shouted, and hurriedly seiz- 
ing one end of a log of drift wood that lay near the shore he en- 
deavored to carry it into the. water. “Push it out in the stream,” he 
cried, as the officer came running to his assistance. “The old scoun- 
drel who tried to follow us across the river last night has lodged on 
the rocks below us, and may be able to catch the log as it goes down 
and help himself ashore.” 

“I think I will go out and bring him in,” said the Lieutenant. 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” cried the trapper earnestly. ‘“There’s 
no living Indian worthy of the risk.” 

But the Lieutenant was determined in his purpose, and quickly 
divesting himself of a part of his clothing, forced the trapper aside 
almost angrily, and throwing himself upon the log, pushed it out in 
the stream. The current seized the frail craft at once and carried it 
down the angry waters, bearing its living burden rapidly towards the 
rocks upon which the Indian still clung. 

When the rocks were finally reached, the Lieutenant motioned 
the Indian to throw himself upon the log, but the unfortunate creature 
was almost exhausted, and practically helpless. After many futile 
efforts, the officer succeeded at last in clasping him in his arms and 
lifting him bodily from the rocks. When this had been accomplished 
he permitted the log to drift away again into the rapid current, and 
once more floated quickly down the stream. 

The officer was a strong, vigorous youth, and after a prolonged 
struggle in the water, succeeded finally in directing the course of the 
log to the shore, where it was seized by the trapper and drawn out 
on the bank. 

The Indian was barely alive when the landing was effected, and a 
long time elapsed before he was able to sit up and partake of some 
food that had been prepared for him. He was very grateful to the 
young officer for saving his life, and assured him as well as he could, 
that the act would never be forgotten, and in time would be suitably 
rewarded. He seemed, however, to feel that the few words he was 
able to employ in acknowledging his indebtedness for the service ren- 
dered him, were insufficient to fully express the gratitude he felt, 
and endeavored by an almost servile manner towards the Lieutenant, 
to show how grateful he really was. The officer received the atten- 
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tions of the Indian courteously, but it was plainly to be seen they were 
distasteful to him. The sentiment expressed by Charron, that, 


“He who receives a good turn should never forget it; 
And he who does one should never remember it,” 


seemed to be well exemplified for the time by the ens of the officer 
and the Indian towards each other. 

The party remained in its camp on the San Juan for several days 
after the rescue of the Indian, and then set out at the earnest request 
of the Ute, to visit his lodge in a village of his people, a few days’ 
journey from the river. 

The Indian rode his own horse and led the way across the country, 
sometimes following indistinct trails made by wild animals, and at 
other times moving boldly across a trackless country. Occasionally 
he led the hunters through deep cafions into which the sun never 
shone, and again along the breast of towering mountains, whose sum- 
mits were often concealed. among the clouds. 

The animal he rode was a vicious brute, and when the creature 
was tethered near the other horses, spent much of his time in biting 
and kicking at them. It became necessary, therefore, to tether him 
at night some distance from the other animals. 

On the third day after leaving the San Juan, the party prepared 
its bivouac in a little cafion by the side of a wild mountain stream 
that tumbled down by a series of cascades an falls through the nar- 
row passage in which the hunters had halted for the night. Some 
time after midnight the trapper was suddenly awakened by the cry 
of a wolf not far from the bivouac. He would probably have given 
the matter little further attention, the Lieutenant being on watch at 
the time, but for the fact that the usual yelping of the coyote satellites 
that always accompanied a wolf to feed upon what he left, did not fol- 
low the cry. In a few moments thereafter, as he listened, the howl was 
repeated, but again the usual concert of the coyotes did not follow. 
The impression of the trapper that the howls were made by an In- 
dian seemed now quite well confirmed, and rising quickly from his 
bed, he strapped his pistol belt about his loins and: made his way 
quietly in the darkness to the place where the horses were tethered. 
He found them uneasy and apprehensive, and after carefully exam- 
ining their fastenings and making some efforts to quiet them, passed 
on to see if the Indian’s horse was secure. To his surprise, he found 
a part of the hair rope with which the animal had been tethered lying 
upon the ground, one end securely tied to a tree, but the animal had 
disappeared. Hastening at once to the place where the Indian had 
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made his bed, he searched for him on the ground, intending to inform 
him of the theft or escape of his horse. His astonishment was greatly 
increased on finding that the Indian had also disappeared. Return- 
ing as quickly as possible, he sought for the Lieutenant, and when 
he had found him and made him acquainted with what he had dis 
covered he returned to the animals and renewed his efforts to quiet 
them. The howl of the wolf was not again repeated but in its place 
the hooting of an owl in another direction suddenly broke the stillness 
of the night, and awakened the echoes in the cafion in which the biv- 
ouac has been established. 

“That’s our Ute friend,” said the trapper. “He’s trying to find 
out who is howling like a wolf on the other side of us. Just think of 
the thanklessness of the miserable old scoundrel,” he continued, after 
a brief period of silence, during which he and his companion had 
been listening and watching. “It would afford as good a classic in 
juvenile literature, I’m sure, as the story of the serpent whom the 
farmer found frozen in his field and carried to his home, where upon 
being warmed into life it quickly gave evidence of its natural ingrat- 
itude by biting one of his children.” 

As the trapper ceased to speak, the hooting of the owl once more 
broke the stillness of the night, and the dismal cry of the bird, borne 
with marvelous distinctness on the clear air, echoed from point to 
point along the steep sides of the cafion until it mingled finally with 
the soughing of the wind in the trees, and died away mournfully in 
the distance. 

“Hist!” whispered the Lieutenant, “See those wolves over there 
crawling towards us.” 

As he spoke he pointed earnestly towards a couple of objects 
slowly approaching the spot where he and his companion stood in 
the dark shadow of the wall of the cafion. 

“No, no,” whispered the trapper instantly. “They are Indians. 
Get down, quick,” he exclaimed, “and hold your rifle ready to shoot.” 

His words were almost immediately verified by the objects throw- 
ing themselves at full length on the ground, where they lay motionless 
for some time, waiting and watching, and evidently resting from the 
fatigue they had undergone in crawling upon their hands and knees 
in imitation of the prowling movements of the wolves. They arose at 
length slowly to their feet and with bodies half bent and knees drawn 
up, cautiously advanced for a short distance, when they once more 
fell upon their hands and knees in the attitude of wolves. Rising 
slowly at length to their feet, after a few moments more of waiting and 
watching, they again approached the bivouac. By this time the 
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horses had become almost frantic from fear, and were plunging madly 
about and straining at their fastenings. 

“They’re trying to stampede our animals,” whispered the trap- 
per, “and it won’t do to let them come nearer. Take the scoundrel 
on your side and I’ll take the one on mine. Hold your aim until I 
say fire.” 

The Lieutenant and the trapper had thrown themselves. down upon 
the ground quite near the animals, when they first caught sight of 
the Indians, and fearing to move lest they should be discovered, re- 
mained where they were. Unfortunately, just as the trapper was 
about to signal to his companion to fire, one of the terrified horses 
in its wild plungings, struck the trapper a severe blow on his arm 
and caused the weapon in his hands to be discharged. The Indians 
instantly sprang to their feet and fled in the direction of the nearest 
cover, a few yards away. The Lieutenant fired upon them as they 
ran, but without apparent result, except possibly to accelerate their 
movements in seeking cover. The trapper was furious over the mis- 
hap and could scarcely be restrained from chastising the innocent 
cause of the misadventure. 

“It’s always so,” he exclaimed, complainingly, in discussing the 
affair with the Lieutenant soon after it was over. “The little things 
in life invariably knock out the big ones.” 

“You’r right there,” said the Lieutenant. “I knew a man once 
who was engaged to be married to a lovely young lady worth a mil- 
lion, and lost her because he couldn’t find a missing collar button one 
day when he was preparing to keep an engagement with her. She 
chided him so severely for being a few moments late that he left her. 
Then, again,” he continued, “there was Burchard Monk, who raised 
his helmet to scratch his head after he had won a battle in medieval 
times, and was shot in the eye by an arrow some one had let fly at a 
venture. But the worst of all contretempts I can recall was that of 
the French King who stopped a battle until he could get rid of a flea 
that annoyed him.” 

Soon after daylight a loud halloo was heard in the cafion not far 
away, and almost immediately thereafter the Ute made his appearance, 
riding slowly towards the bivouac. Both the Indian and his horse 
seemed greatly exhausted, and when the camp was at last reached, 
the Ute threw himself upon the ground, where he lay, while he 
talked with the trapper. 

“Well, what does he say?” asked the Lieutenant, when the Indian 
at last ceased to speak. 

“It’s a long and improbable story,” replied the trapper. “He 
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says in effect that he was awakened by a noise in the night, and that 
as he set up on his blanket he caught sight of an Apache Indian 
riding a horse from the bivouac. He quickly discovered, he says, that 
the animal was his own, and started at once in pursuit. He followed 
the thief, he asserts, for several miles, and overtook him at last 
among the rocks near the head of the cafion, and after a brief contest 
recovered his horse. He asks that a few hours’ rest may be given 
him before we go on again.” 

A brief conference at once followed between the Lieutenant and 
the trapper, during which the latter strongly urged that they should 
immediately part company with the Indian and return to the San 

“Juan. The Lieutenant, however, firmly opposed the proposition, and 
announced his determination to stick to the Ute. The trapper finally 
yielded and the entire forenoon was given for the recuperation of the 
Indian and his horse, during which time the Lieutenant and his com- 
panion alternated in the «are of the animals and in taking trout from 
the stream upon which they were encamped. Finally, soon after 
mid-day, the bivouac was broken up, and the party once more set 
out under the guidance of the Ute. 

As the hunters proceeded, the gorge through which they passed 
gradually contracted until it became finally little more than a narrow 
ravine. Occasionally the indistinct trail they followed was almost 
entirely obstructed by great rocks that had fallen upon it from the 
breast of the mountain. When these obstructions were encountered 
it became necessary often to move in single file through openings 
among them. Fortunately these difficult places were usually fol- 
lowed by a smooth trail for a time, and were succeeded occasionally 
by open spaces in which the party could have found comfortable room 
for a bivouac. 

The hunters had scarcely entered the second space it encountered, 
when the Ute, who preceded them to pilot the way, suddenly uttered a 
cry of triumph, and pointing to the dead body of an Indian lying 
near the trail, exultingly patted himself upon his breast with his hand 
as he pointed at the body. 

“Bad Apache!” he exclaimed in his native tongue. “Stole 
Kishnawau’s horse.” 

“T think I owe our Ute friend an apology,” said the trapper, as he 
turned to ride on. “He evidently told us the truth about the theft 
of his horse.” 

The summit of the mountain was finally reached late in the day, 
and the hunters passed hurriedly over the divide, glad to escape from 
the narrow tortuous path they had followed in making the ascent. 
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As they began to go down on the far side of the mountain, @ 
scene suddenly presented itself to their view that caused them to stop 
involuntarily. The slope of the mountain below them was somewhat 
rugged, but it ended finally in a delightful little valley in which the 
nutricious, black-headed, grama grass, indigenous to the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, still retained somewhat of the fresh, green color that char- 
acterizes it during the summer season. A little mountain stream 
meandered through the valley, its banks lined by a strip of cotton- 
wood trees a hundred or more yards in width. Here and there nar- 
row tongues of timber extended from the lower slope of the moun- 
tain down into the valley, following small tributaries of the stream. 

As the hunters sat upon their horses gazing at the landscape be- 
fore them, their attention was attracted to a herd of deer peacefully 
grazing on the open ground a short distance away. Further up the 
valley a large flock of wild turkeys could be seen scratching in the 
earth under a grove of pifion trees, and just below them within full 
view, a black bear, followed by a couple of cubs, was lumbering 
along following the bank of the stream. The hunters were intensely 
interested in the scene before them, and took little note of the time 
consumed by the delay until the Indian succeeded finally in attracting 
their attention. 

“The sun is gettin low,” he said, “and if the white chief would 
find grass in the valley for the horses, and wood for the fire before 
the darkness begins, he must ride on.” 

The hunters were startled by the voice of the Indian like sleepers 
awakened from their dreams, and at once moved forward, mechan- 
ically following the Ute down the side of the mountain. They had 
nearly gotten down when they suddenly came directly in front of the 
mouth of a narrow ravine that extended up a little waterfall, a hun- 
dred yards or more above them. Several deer had gone up into the 
place to drink and feed upon the tender grass that grew in the 
shade of the precipitous sides of the ravine. The creatures instantly 
took alarm when the hunters appeared at the opening, and ran wildly 
about endeavoring to escape. Finding at last that no other opening 
existed than that through which they had entered, they rushed in a 
body through it, passing quite near to the hunters in their headlong 
flight. .The trapper and the Lieutenant both fired from their rifles 
as the deer passed, but neither was accustomed to such hurried shoot- 
ing and their shots flew wild. The Indian, however, proved to be a 
better marksman under such conditions, and succeeded in sending 
a flint-headed arrow from his bow through the body of a fine, young 
fawn as the creature rushed past him. Springing to the ground, 
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as soon as the herd had passed, the Ute threw the body of the fawn 
upon the neck of his horse, and mounting quickly behind it, led the 
way down the slope at the foot of the mountain. 

As the hunters reached the edge of the valley, they came suddenly 
upon a field, embracing an acre or more in extent, covered with the 
petrified trunks of great forest trees, averaging from one to two 
feet in diameter. Many of the trees lay evidently where they had 
originally fallen, possibly centuries before, and although broken into 
sections of a few feet each in length, their original connection with 
each other was apparent. Other trees in the field had been broken 
into smaller sections, varying in size from a lady’s thimble to her 
work basket. These broken pieces lay scattered about on the ground, 
all continuity in their original order having been destroyed by the 
action of the elements. 

Many of the sections were covered on their sides by a thick layer 
of a dark substance that seemed to have originally been the bark of 
the tree but at the ends, where fractures had occurred, the most 
beautiful colors usually prevailed. 

After the Lieutenant and his companion had passed through the 
field and gotten some distance away, they halted to look back upon 
it, A slight shower of rain had fallen a few hours before and had 
washed the petrifactions clean from the dust that had gathered upon 
them during the dry season, just past. A most wonderful scene 
presented itself to their view. The sun was low in the western 
heavens at the moment and its rays fell directly upon the field, 
setting each piece of agate on fire with an intense dazzling light 
almost painful to the eye to look upon, affording a scene, possibly, 
like that which inspired ‘Taylor to write: 


“Once when upon the utmost hills, the sun 
So tensely burned we thought ’twould burst. and flood 
The golden sunset all with richest blood.” 


Each sharp edge of the petrefactions seemed to have resolved 
itself into a prism that possessed the power of reflecting the rays 
of the sun, and now reveled in colors almost unearthly in their in- 
tense brilliancy and marvelous beauty. 

“‘And I saw, as it were, a sea of glass mingled with fire,’” 
quoted the Lieutenant reverently, as he and his companion turned to 
follow the Indian. 

A short ride brought them to the stream they had seen from the 
top of the mountain, and selecting a desirable spot on its bank they 
went into bivouac for the night. 
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After the animals had all been carefully tethered and the sad- 
dles and packs properly cared for, the hunters proceeded to make 
their supper upon the tenderloin of the fawn that the Indian had 
killed, after which the remainder of the carcass was hung up by 
a gambrel in an adjoining tree, beyond the reach of straggling wolves 
or coyotes. An abundance of resinous fuel was found near the 
place selected for the camp, and when the fire for the night had 
been lighted, the Lieutenant and his companion and the Indian, 
gathered about the cheerful blaze and sat for an hour or more smok- 
ing their pipes and conversing upon their experiences during the 
day. The glorious vision they had seen in the evening when the sun 
shone upon the agate field near the base of the mountain, soon be- 
came the principal subject of their conversation. 

“Ask the Indian,” said the Lieutenant at last, addressing the trap- 
per, “if his people have any legends among them concerning these 
petrifactions.” 

he Indian nodded his head affirmatively when the trapper suc- 
ceeded at length in making himself understood, but he refused per- 
sistently to reveal what they were. 

“The white chief,” he said at length, “would liken Kishnawan’s 
words to a path among the rocks, if he should tell him what he 
knows.” 

But the trapper urged him to speak, and prompted by the Lieu- 
tenant, assured him that his “words” would be treated with respect. 

“Besides,” said the Lieutenant, addressing the trapper, “tell him 
that if I should relate to him the belief of my people concerning the 
origin of this field of petrifactions, he would probably be as bo eam 
as I possibly can be over what he may tell me.’ 

When the trapper had translated this message he quietly filled 
the bowl of his pipe with pulverized tobacco and handed it to the 
Indian with an ember from the fire. The Ute grunted his thanks, 
and after a few vigorous puffs at the pipe, glanced hurriedly at the 
Lieutenant. Observing that the officer sat waiting for-him to speak, 
he began in a low monotonous voice speaking and smoking alternately. 

“Long years ago,” he said, “before the white man came, an old 
grey-haired warrior died, leaving to his son a magic staff which the 
old warrior had used for many winters and summers in helping him- ~ 
self as he walked about the village in which he lived. The staff was 
made of a hollow reed through which a tough willow rod had been 
forced. The lower part of the staff ended in a bear’s claw, and the 
upper end in the knee bone of a coyote. It was partially covered 
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with the skin of a snake and surrounded by two or three belts of 
bear and panther claws. The old warrior had been a great medicine 
man in his day, and he succeeded in giving the staff power to do 
many wonderful things. It could shorten itself so that it could not 
be seen, and extend itself while invisible, to a great length, and 
bring back things from a distance in the grasp of its claw. 

“When the old warrior died,” continued the Indian, “his son, a 
thoughtless youth, obtained possession of the magic staff and used 
it thereafter often for bad purposes.” 

“I’m afraid our friend has misunderstood us,” said the Lieu- 
tenant, “and is repeating some fairy tale of his childhood.” 

“He says he is not,” replied the trapper, after a brief conversation 
with the Indian. “He asserts that the account he is giving us, is 
accepted as true in all the lodges of his people.” 

“Tell him to go on,” said the Lieutenant. 

“One day when the young man was hunting in the mountains,” 
resumed the Ute, “a rain began to fall and a great, brilliant rainbow 
formed in the heavens, with one end resting among the fallen trees. 
The young warrior watched the rainbow for a while, and then in a 
spirit of mischief, perhaps, sent the staff against it to destroy it. 
A tremendous crash instantly followed, terrific beyond description, 
and the trees that were lying upon the ground were broken in pieces, 
and those that were standing were hurled to the earth. The rainbow 
was splintered into fragments, and came down presently in a cloud 
of fire with a noise like thunder, and a great light like that of the 
sun. The warrior was blinded by the light, and falling upon his face, 
hid his eyes with his hands. When he looked up at last, the staff 
was gone, and the rainbow could no longer be seen. The rain had 
passed, the great light had disappeared, and the rocks that had been 
trees, shone in the sun, stained by the color of the rainbow, as they 
shone to-day where the white chief looked upon them.” 

A long silence followed when the Indian ceased to speak, broken 
at times by the distant howl of a wolf, and the occasional cry of a 
night bird in the trees near the bivouac. The muffled figures of the 
Lieutenant and his companions as they sat motionless about the fire, 
wrapped in-their blankets, seemed in sympathy with the silence that 
prevailed about them. A slight movement among the anirhals finally 
attracted the attention of the Indian, and rising to his feet, he has- 
tened to the place where his horse was tethered. He seemed fond of 
the animal, and his voice could soon be heard talking to the creature 
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as he examined its fastenings. He came back presently and resumed 
his seat at the fire. 

“Anything wrong with your horse?’ asked the trapper. 

“No,” replied the Indian. “The howl of the wolt disturbed him.” 

“The Utes are fond of their horses, I presume,” said the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Couldn’t be more so,” replied the trapper. “There isn’t a war- 
rior among them who wouldn’t trade his wife for a horse any time, 
That’s so, Kishnawau, isn’t it?” he continued, addressing the Indian 
in his own language. 

Kishnawau was apparently greatly annoyed by the question, and 
twisted about uneasily on his seat before he attempted to reply. 

“Tt would depend on the warrior, and the horse, and the squaw,” 
he said, diplomatically. 

“He puts the horse before the squaw, anyway,” said the trapper, 
laughing as he spoke. 

“Tt would be cruel, possibly,” said the Lieutenant, “to make the 
matter personal and ask our Indian friend if he would be open to 
such a trade himself, but you may ask him, if you will, why the Utes 
are so fond of their horses.” 

“They are fond of their horses,” replied the Indian, after the 
question had been duly propounded to him by the trapper, “because 
it is easier to ride than to walk. But there was a time,” he continued, 
“when horses were not much thought of in the nation.” 

“Indeed!” said the Lieutenant, “When was that?” 

“A long time ago,” replied the Indian. “As many winters ago as 
there are leaves on the trees.” 

“Horses were scarce, were they?” asked the Lieutenant. 

“No,” replied the Ute, “horses were not scarce, but they were not 
needed. The white chief knows why.” 

“Unfortunatly, no,” replied the Lieutenant, “but I would be glad 
to learn.” 

The Indian looked at him attentively for a moment, seemingly 
amazed that a man of such superior knowledge should be so ig- 
norant. : 

“A long time ago,” he said, finally, “some Ute warriors discovered 
one day a thin, white smoke coming through a fissure in a rock on 
the top of a great mountain near their village, and when one of them 
happened to go near it the smoke got under his blanket as it lay fas- 
tened about his shoulders, and lifting him from the ground, carried 
him some distance down the side of the mountain.” 
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“He’s at us again, you see,” said the trapper, “feeding us on 
another fairy tale. 

“Apparently another fairy tale,” interrupted the Lieutenant. “But 
I like fairy tales,” he added abruptly. “Tell him to go on.” 

“Go on,” repeated the trapper, addressing the Ute. 

“When the warriors returned to the village,” resumed the In- 
dian, “they were afraid to relate what had happened to their com- 
rade, for fear they would not be believed. 

“At last, however, they confided to a great medicine man, who 
was very wise, how the smoke had come out of the fissure in the 
rock and gone under the warriors blanket and carried him down the 
side of the mountain. 

“The medicine man shook his head gravely, and questioned the 
warriors closely before he would believe what they told him. At 
last he became convinced that what they said was true, and leaving 
the village, he went with them to the top of the mountain. 

“He was sorely afraid, he told them on the way, that the fissure 
from which the smoke emerged might become closed by some means, 
in which case the smoke might possibly lift the mountain and carry 
it away with all the deer and other wild animals on it, upon which 
the Utes depended for food for themselves and their families. He 
approached the place therefore with great caution, but he found the 
rock solid all about the fissure and the place in no apparent danger 
of being closed. He held out his blanket at once to catch the smoke, 
holding on tightly to the corners with his hands. At first the smoke 
refused to enter the blanket, and the medicine man turned angrily 
towards the warriors who had brought him to the place, but before he 
could speak, a breeze turned the smoke suddenly towards him, and, 
driving it under his blanket, raised him from his feet and carried him 
away above the tops of the trees to the bare side of the mountain be- 
yond. The warriors hastened to follow, and when at last they had 
found the medicine man safe and unharmed where he had fallen, 
they hurried away and returned once more to the village.” 

“Whew!” ejauclated the trapper, when he had interpreted the In- 
dian’s words. “Our Ute friend is getting worse as he proceeds. If 
Gulliver had-only known of his genius as a romancer, what a mar- 
velous assortment of fables they could have invented between them.” 

“The medicine man was sorely perplexed,” continued the Indian, 
“and many moons came and went before his medicine told him what 
todo. At last he sent one day for a squaw who could make beautiful 
baskets of willow twigs and porcupine quills, and set her at work to 
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weave a covered basket for him as large as his body. When the 
basket was done he covered it with pitch from the pine tree, and 
closed it so tight that neither smoke nor air could find its way through 
it, except at a small place in the bottom which he left open for the 
smoke to enter. 

“When the basket was done he went alone one night to the top 
of the mountain, and fastening his lariat over the basket, placed the 
opening near the fissure and permitted the smoke to enter. Fortu- 
nately but a small amount had entered when a wind suddenly sprung 
up and carried the smoke away. At first the medicine man was 
angry that his basket had not been filled with the smoke, but he 
quickly found that enough had entered to bear his weight for a 
while when he held on by the lariat. Fastening the rope about his 
body under his arms, he pushed with his foot on the ground and 
was carried a long distance before he came down again. Pushing 
once more with his foot, he was carried away again for a long dis- 
tance towards the village. And so pushing with his foot from time 
to time, he rapidly made his way to his lodge.” 

“Let me fill your pipe again,” said the trapper, addressing the 
Indian. “I’m agraid you are getting a trifle extravagant in your 
speech. Possibly the tobacco may afford a needed sedative.” 

The Indian gladly accepted the. proffered service, and when the 
pipe was once more lighted he resumed his narrative. 

“The medicine man was delighted with his basket,’ continued 
the Indian, “and calling the people of the village together he showed 
them how it had been made and how it could be used. Unfastening 
the basket from a tree to which it had been tied, he held on to it 
with his hands and pushing with his feet, bounded away in one 
great leap as far as an arrow could fly from the strongest bow. 
When he touched the ground he bounded again and went out of 
sight of the people. Turning about, he pushed on the ground with 
his foot and bounded back to the place from which he had started.” 

“I’m anxious to know,” said the Lieutenant, with great apparent 
interest, “what made the basket go forward; did it run on wheels, 
or did some one push it?” 

The Indian seemed much troubled when the Lieutenant’s words 
were interpreted to him, and shook his head as if in distress. He . 
nodded vigorously, however, when the trapper inquired what caused 
the basket to go forward, to indicate that he thoroughly understood 
that part of the question. But a vacant expression, that seemed al- 
most indelibly fixed, rested upon his face when the use of “wheels” 
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was suggested. The employment of such contrivances as an aid of 
locomotion, was evidently far beyond his comprehension. 

“The smoke made the basket light,” he said at length, “so that it 
rested uneasily upon the ground and could be pushed in any direc- 
tion with little effort by the warrior whom it carried.” 

He waited for awhile when he had made this reply, and bowing 
his head, busied himself iri drawing figures with his finger in the 
sand before him. s 

“The white chief is tired,” he said at length. “Kishnawau’s words 
have made him weary.” 5; 

“He’s got an idea you don’t believe him,” said the trapper. 

“Tell him to go on,” said the Lieutenant, earnestly. “Assure 
him that I’m greatly interested and want to get one of the baskets 
for my own use.” 

The Indian quickly turned his face towards the Lieutenant when 
his words were interpreted, and smiled almost audibly. His tem- 
porary resentment had evidently been allayed and his confidence re- 
stored by the expressed desire of the Lieutenant for a basket. Pos- 
sibly no more satisfactory proof could have been given to the In- 
dian that his story was accepted as true. He turned presently to- 
wards the fire and again resumed the interrupted narative. 

“After some time had elapsed,” he said, “an adventursome war- 
rior caught hold of the flying basket, and pushing with his feet, 
bounded away, to the great delight of the people who were looking 
on. When the warrior returned, another tried the basket, and when 
it was found how easy it could be controlled and how rapidly it car- 
ried its load from one place to another, all the squaws in the village 
were set at work to make baskets like it. 

“All sorts of mishaps occurred at the top of the mountain where 
the smoke escaped from the fissure, when the warriors attempted to 
fill their baskets. Many of them permitted too much smoke to enter, 
while others did not permit enough. They all found in time, how- 
ever, how much was needed and thereafter had but little trouble. 

“When the baskets were brought to the village they were tied to 
trees by strong buckskin lariats, but sometimes when the wind blew, 
they tugged at their tethers with far greater strength thaf a horse, 
and often broke loose and bounded away with great leaps, like those 
of an antelope or a hare, and disappeared in the mountains.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the trapper, with a sigh of relief when he 
had concluded the translation of the Indian’s words. “Did you ever 
hear such a ridiculous fabrication ?” 
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“Possibly not,” replied the Lieutenant, “but I am more interested 
in hearing the story than in questioning its truth. However, the nar- 
rative is probably no more untrue than many stories commonly ac- 
cepted among our own people. We persist in calling Pocahontas a 
chieftain’s daughter, and William Tell an archer. We insist that 
Joan of Arc was a martyr, and that Romulus and Remus had a ver- 
itable existence. Tell the Indian to go on.” 

“At last a sad misfortune overtook the Utes. A great storm 
burst one day on the mountain and shook it like a leaf in the wind. 
The trees that grew upon it were torn up by the roots, and great 
rocks were raised in the air and hurled into the valley below. The 
deer and other wild animals ran into the village for protection; the 
dogs howled, and the horses forced their way into the lodges. The 
flying baskets broke loose from their fastenings, and bounding away, 
were soon lost to sight. When the storm ceased, the deer and other 
wild animals that had come into the village escaped unnoticed to the 
forests before the people had recovered from their fear. 

“Several days elapsed before the warriors ventured to go up the 
mountain, but at last one made his way to the top and searched there 
for the place where the smoke had escaped through the fissure in 
the rock, but nothing remained that reminded him of the place. The 
top of the mountain had been broken down, and the trees and bushes 
and stones and earth that had covered it had all been hurled into the 
valley below, leaving it bare as the head of an eagle, and the rock 
with the fissure through which the smoke had escaped could no 
longer be found. The warrior returned to the village, and when he 
had told the people that the top of the mountain, and the rock with 
the fissure, had disappeared, the warriors hung their heads in sorrow, 
and the women wept aloud.” ; 

“I’ve heard of crying over spilled milk,” said the trapper laconi- 
cally, “but never before of sorrow over lost smoke. But, by the by, 
Kishnawau,” he asked earnestly, “why don’t you make your own 
smoke ?” 

“The medicine men have tried many times,” replied the Indian, 
“but have never succeeded in making smoke like that which came from 
the fissure in the rock on the top of the mountain. The Utes still 
mourn the loss of their flying baskets,” he continued, “but they have 
learned once more to be fond of their horses.” 

When the Indian had concluded his apocryphal story he inclined 
his head on his breast to indicate his great sorrow over the loss of 
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the rock with the fissure that gave forth smoke and remained silent 
in his place by the fire. 

“TI am sorry,” said the trapper, after some time had elapsed, “that 
the great newspapers of the country are not aware of the existence of 
our ‘red friend. His fertile imagination, while it possibly does not 
quite reach that of the ordinary reporter, would be valuable, never- 
theless, because of its artless simplicity.” 

“I am afraid you are inclined to be uncharitable to both the 
Indian and the reporter,” said the Lieutenant. 

“Maybe so,” replied the trapper. “I hold them both to be skill- 
ful prevaricators, with but little choice between them. You have 
listened to an Indian’s specious invention,” he continued. “Let me 
tell you now of a reporter’s fabrication. The scribbler I have in 
mind, furnished his paper in my boyhood days with an account of a 
twenty-dollar bill that constantly produced other bills of the denom- 
ination. The reporter asserted that the bill was owned by Obidiah 
Oldham, of Salem, Massachusetts, and that he himself had personally 
examined it. When he first saw it he said a new bill was forming 
on its back. A few days later the new bill began to separate from 
the old one, and eventually fell off, of its own accord, a perfect fac- 
simile of the mother bill. As soon as the new bill became detached, 
another one began to form, and in time it also fell off and gave way 
to still another. The reporter asserted that he had watched the old 
bill for several months, during which time it had shed thirty-three 
new twenty-dollar bills, and still seemed healthy and strong without 
a single change in its general appearance.” 

The trapper had sat gazing into the fire while he talked, his 
chin resting in the palm of his hands, and his elbows supported on 
his knees. It struck him suddenly that the Lieutenant had made no 
response to his narrative, and ceasing to speak, he rose to his feet 
and approached his companion. To his disgust he found him lying 
upon his back wrapped in his blanket, his saddle under his head, 
and fast asleep. “Well, if that don’t beat the world,” he exclaimed, 
in feigned astonishment. “I never knew those miserable falsehoods 
to have that effect before,” and turning aside, he began the — vigils 
of the night. 


On the following morning when the carcass of the fawn which 
the Indian had killed on the previous day, was sought for, that it 
might be served for breakfast, it had wholly disappeared. The 
Lieutenant discovered the loss soon after he was out of his blankets, 
and for a while was utterly unable to comprehend how the theft 
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could possibly have occurred. He had taken his turn on watch dur- 
ing the night and was confident that no wild animals had approached 
the bivouac while he was on duty, unless possibly, he admitted, the © 
thief might have called while he was engaged in quieting an alarm 
among the horses. All doubts, however, were quickly set at rest 
when the tracks of a bear, as large as the foot of a child, and some- 
what similar in shape, were discovered deeply imbedded in the loose 
earth under the tree in which the carcass had been hung, indicating 
plainly the manner of the loss. Fortunately a small piece of venison 
remained in the panniers of the hunters from which their breakfast 
was speedily prepared. 

After the morning meal had been disposed of, the Indian pro- 
posed that the forenoon should be employed in hunting, that he might 
not be compelled to return empty-handed to his lodge, which he 
stated was now but three or four hours distant from the camp. The 
Lieutenant readily agreed to the proposition, but almost immediately 
thereafter the heavens became overcast, and a cold, drizzling rain 
began to fall. The Indian was much disturbed over the prospects 
of the weather, and finally expressed his fear that the rain might 
turn into snow, in which event it would be difficult, if not quite im- 
possible, to reach his lodge before dark. The proposed hunt was 
therefore abandoned, and the hunters set out finally late in the morn- 
ing, following the Ute down the valley in the direction of his home. 
They rode rapidly, fearing that the storm would increase, and soon 
after mid-day reached the habitation of the Indian, where they were 
quickly housed from the rain in a lodge temporarily vacated by one 
of his squaws. 

The lodge which was given them was surrounded by a number 
of other structures of a familiar character constituting altogether a 
little hamlet inhabited by a dozen or more Ute families. The location 
of the lodges had been made in such a manner as to preserve an open 
space near the middle of the village, but without any other object 
apparently in view. Neither streets nor alleys were provided for, 
or public or private grounds set apart from the common domain. 

Soon after the arrival of the hunters in the Indian village, their 
host gave directions to provide a feast for them. Fortunately, two 
of his sons had just returned from a successful hunting expedition in 
the mountains, and had brought back with them a considerable quan- 
tity of game, including a wild turkey and a fat, young buck. These . 
were selected to furnish food for the feast. The turkey was quickly 
drawn by the squaws who had charge of the preparations, and some 
salt and a handful of parched acorns were placed within it. The 
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feathers were permitted to remain unplucked, and a quantity of clay 
that had been moistened by water to a plastic condition, was thorough- 
ly rubbed into them. The rubbing continued until the feathers were 
entirely concealed by the mud, and a covering of clay some two or 
three inches in thickness encircled the body of the fowl. 

In the meantime a great pile of dry oak limbs and pine knots 
had been gathered and burned to furnish coals for the cooking. 
When all was ready, an excavation was made in the midst of the 
glowing mass, and the great ball of clay containing the turkey was 
cast into it and quickly buried from sight under hot coals and ashes. 
After an hour or more had elapsed, the ball was removed from the 
fire and allowed to cool. The clay had been hardened by the heat 
until it had became as solid as stone, and considerable force was re- 
quired to break it. As the pieces were successively removed, the 
feathers went with them, revealing the pure, white skin of the 
bird, clean and unbroken. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


An analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, sys- 
tematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience of 
the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in which 
special attention is given to the most important and valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


1. The Service of Military Telegraphy in Austria.—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 7. 

2. Organization for Military Telegraphy in the field—Jour. Cav. 
October. 

3. Our Cavalry.— Same. 

4. The Squad System.—Same, 

5. Pay and Status of non-commissioned officers—Jour. M. S. I. 
November, December. 

6. Martial Law and the Colorado Strikes.—Same. 

7. Six or Four-gun Batteries.—Same. 

8. More Engineers (Pioneers).—Kriegstech, Zeit., 8. 

9g. Russia and Japan in the Far East—Unit. Serv. Mag., Oct. 

10. The Proposed Abolition of the Militia —Same. 

11. The Squadron System.—Same. 

12. Specialism in the Royal Artillery—Same. 

13. ‘The Foundation of an Army.—Jour. Inf., October. 

14. Chinese Troops and their Instructors.—Same. 

15. Feeding Troops in Time of War.—Same. 

16. The Need of a Reorganization of our Field Artillery —Jour. 
Arty., September, October. 

17. Attaching Artillery to Infantry Divisions (France).—Same. 

18. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—/nt. Rev., July; 
Mar. Rund., October. 

19. Loose Leaf Books as Army Records.—Journal Artillery, 
September, October. 

20. Classification of Military Books.—Same. 

21. Report of the Paymaster General, U. S. Army.—Army and 
Navy Register, October 15. 

22. Report of the Inspector-General of the Army.—Same, Octo- 
ber 22. 
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23. The Organization of Heavy Artillery—Army and Navy 
Gazette, October 15. 

The first of these articles is a very interesting account of military 
telegraphy in Austria. Although the electric telegraph was first 
used by the British in India, for military purposes, Austria deserves 
the credit for having possessed the first complete field telegraph 
(1852) in use at the maneuvers, and in 1864 and 1866 field telegraph 
stations were established under the enemy’s fire, and hostile dis- 
patches were often taken off the wires in the latter war. 

Since 1900 Austria has three battalions of military telegraphers, 
forming the “Railroad and Telegraph Regiment.” The organization 
also includes a Telegraph School (where are instructed eight men 
for every Cavalry Regiment in the army) a Telegraph Reserve cadre 
(skeleton company) for the field army, a commission on Telegraphic 
Material (which is responsible for the condition of all telegraph ma- 
terial), and a cadre (skeleton company) for Fortification Telegraph- 
ers. In case of mobilization Austria is ready to form three Army, 
fourteen Corps, eight Cavalry, two Mountain and two independent 
Telegraph Detachments. 

The second article is translated from Armee et Marine, and con- 
tains a short but intelligent account of the most recent organization 
of the telegraph service in the French army. 

The third, by Major Gaston, 1st Cavalry, is a very well-written 
paper on the equipment and the use of cavalry. We agree with Ma- 
jor Gaston as to the necessity for cavalry in our army, and believe it 
would be very unwise to reduce the present force. In the interests 
of justice, however, we would like to call attention to a remark of his 
which may be misleading. He says: “while on this subject it may 
be well to note that General U. S. Grant found that his force of ar- 
tillery obstructed the roads, and he sent back to Washington all he 
thought he could spare. He kept his cavalry and infantry, and would 
undoubtedly have been glad of any increase of either of those arms.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Grant did this only once, and then he 
was starting on his Campaign of the Wilderness, through. heavily 
wooded country, where, of course, field artillery is not liable to be of 
much use. These are his exact words: ; 

“The artillery was commanded by General Henry J. Hunt. This 
arm was in such abundance that the fourth of it could not be used 
to advantage in such a country as we were destined to pass through. 
The surplus was much in the way, taking up, as it did, so much of 
the narrow and bad roads, and consuming so much of the forage and 
other stores brought up by the trains. . . . 
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“Artillery is very useful when it can be brought into action, but 
it is a burdensome luxury where it cannot be used. Before leaving 
Spottsylvania, therefore, I sent back to the defences of Washington 
over one hundred pieces of artillery, with the horses and cais- 
sons. . . .In fact, before reaching the James River I again reduced 
the artillery with the army.”(Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 181 and 241). 

This gives a very different idea of what Grant thought of the 
necessity for field artillery in general (which appears to be the point 
Major Gaston desires to make). 

The fourth article, by Captain Littlebrant, 12th Cavalry, is an ex- 
cellent amplification and application of the Squad System, in bar- 
racks, mess hall, stables, camp, and on the march, 

The fifth is on a subject which has long ago needed attention, name- 
ly, increased pay for our non-commissioned officers. 

The eighth is an argument in favor of separating the Pioneers 
from the Engineers and increasing their number in the army. The 
author advocates one regiment for each army corps. 

The ninth paper has some interesting mattter, a portion of which 
we quote here: 

“The struggle between the Empire of Japan and the immense na- 
tion which owes allegiance to the Czar has been watched with pro- 
found interest in this country. The virtual annihilation of the Rus- 
sian Navy in the Far East is an incident of considerable import in 
reference to England’s position as the premier naval power, inas- 
much as it emphasizes two things—the descent of Russia from being 
one of the three or four great naval powers of the world, and the 
elevation of Japan to the same position. This change must have a 
considerable influence on the naval policy and expenditure of Great 
Britain. The interests of Great Britain and Russia in several quar- 
ters of the globe have long been antagonistic, and a conflict between 
the two countries in regard to some territorial dispute or other was 
nearly always within the range of possibility. In fact, a good many 
people were never tired of asserting that such a conflict was not only 
probable, but certain. On the other hand, the interests of England and 
Japan have long been mutual, and the conclusion of a treaty between 
the two countries only formally ratified what was to all intents and 
purposes a clearly understood fact. The Russo-Japanese War, what- 
ever may be the eventual upshot of it, has so far had one decidedly 
practical result. It has, as I have said, raised Japan to the proud 
position of one of the world’s great naval powers. * * * From 
1876 to 1878 I served on the staff of the late Admirals Sir Alfred P. 
Ryder and Charles F. Hillyar, who were, successively, naval comman- 
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der-in-chief on the China station. I had, therefore, ample opportun- 
ities of studying Japan’s attempt to establish a navy. * * * 

“The Japanese Navy is likely, at no far distant date, to be a potent 
factor in the Far East. The future of China is big with possibilities, 
it may be cataclysms, now undreamt of. The future is, indeed, prob- 
ably the most complex problem of the century. I shall not attempt 
to forecast the solution of it. In view of that problem and possible 
attempted solutions of it, it is a matter for sincere congratulations 
that the two greatest naval powers in the Far East are in alliance. 
The object of neither is aggressive. Both are commercial nations, 
with vast interests in China—interests far greater than those of all 
other countries combined ; each desires to maintain the wide-open door 
in matters Chinese. The two combined can keep the peace and pre- 
serve order in the turbid and troubled waters of Far Eastern politics. 
Japan is the England of the East.” 

The tenth paper is also of some interest to us. 

“After an honorable and useful existence, extending over several 
centuries, the Militia of the United Kingdom is threatened with what 
practically amounts to summary and complete extinction. 

“The suggested abolition of such a time-honored institution has 
naturally called forth many well-deserved panegyrics on the threat- 
ened Force, and as the splendid services rendered by the Militia not 
only in South Africa, but also during the campaigns in the Penin- 
sula, the Crimea, etc., have thus been fully brought before the pub- 
lic, any recapitulation is unnecessary, * * * 

“Before concluding this paper, it will be desirable to consider the 
nature of the Force which has been hinted might be substituted 
for the Militia. We are confronted with a Territorial Army, com- 
posed during the greater part of the year of professional soldiers. A 
species of Militia element, if I may use the expression, is to be intro- 
duced in the shape of a proportion of officers and men who would 
come out for training for a certain number of weeks annually with 
each territorial unit. From the outlines which have been published, 
it appears that the individuals composing this Militia element are, it 
is intended, to be practically a subordinate caste to the regular and 
permanent members of the Territorial Army. No Militia officer, 
for example, could, under the proposed system, aspire to the com- 
mand of the battalion in which he had served; and when too old 
for the duties of a company officer, he would be relegated to private 
life with a step of honorary rank, to which would be apparently 
added the dignity of deputy-lieutenant. 

“There is a difficulty even under existing conditions in inducing 
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gentlemen to accept commissions in the Militia, and it is hardly 
unreasonable therefore to express a doubt as to whether any candi- 
dates at all could be induced to come forward under the proposed 
scheme. As far as can be understood, the Militia would be reduced 
to the position of hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
regular members of the Territorial Army, and any gentleman accept- 
ing a Militia commission would practically, by so doing, admit that 
he had no aspiration to any position of responsibility or authority. 

“Such an arrangement might be worked perhaps under com- 
pulsory service, but it is submitted that its introduction under a 
voluntary system could not conceivably lead to success, whilst human 
nature remains as it is. 

“Before plunging into the darkness of a sea of uncertainties, it 
surey behooves the most practical nation in the world to endeavor 
to set its military affairs in order, by the simple and business-like 
expedient of adapting to modern requirements an institution whose 
very existence during centuries proves that it is suited to national 
tastes and national needs.” 

The thirteenth article is a very able one relating to the army 
ration and its proper use, and the feeding of armies. 

The fifteenth relates to the same subject. 

The sixteenth is one that has been before the authorities for 
many years, but is constantly gaining in prominence, namely, the sep- 
aration of the field from the coast artillery. ‘The necessity for this 
change of organization is becoming more and more apparent as our 
general organization is perfected. 

The twenty-first is already known to our readers, but we desire 
to emphasize one important point in this Report of the Paymaster 
General, which deserves careful consideration by our law makers: 


“PAY AND ALLOWANCE OF OFFICERS. 


“I would earnestly recommend an increase in the allowance for 
commutation of quarters of officers: Under existing laws the fol- 
lowing monthly commutation allowances are now paid to officers 
under the grade of lieutenant general, when entitled thereto, the rate 
per room being $12 second lieutenant, 2 rooms, $24; first lieutenant, 
2 rooms, $24; captain, 3 rooms, $36; major, 4 rooms, $48; lieutenant 
colonel, 4 rooms, $48; colonel, 5 rooms, $60; brigadier general, 5 
rooms, $60; major general, 6 rooms, $72. 

“The rate per room per month could remain as at present, $12, but 
the number of rooms should be increased by one successively for all 
of the stated grades above second lieutenant, which would give the 
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following monthly allowances: Second lieutenant, 2 rooms, $24; first 
lieutenant, 3 rooms, $36; captain, 4 rooms, $48; major, 5 rooms, $60; 
lieutenant colonel, 6 rooms, $72; colonel, 7 rooms, $84; brigadier gen- 
eral, 8 rooms, $96; major general, g rooms, $108. 

“T think consideration of these schedules will show that the exist- 
ing allowances are inadequate and that the proposed interests is not 
excessive, but entirely reasonable. 

“T do not know when the present allowance of rooms was orig- 
inally established, but I find the table in the Army Regulations of 
1861, showing the number of rooms allowed to officers from major 
general down to be identical with the corresponding table in the regu- 
lations of 1901. There has been no change, then, in this respect in the 
last forty years. 

“The commutation’ allowance at $12 was established by the act 
of Congress approved June 23, 1879, which amended the act of June 
18, 1878, fixing the allowance at $10. Previous to the latter date 
the rate seems to have been fixed by the secretary of war (A. R. 1080 
of 1861). During or. near the close of the Civil war the rate was 
made $18 per room, and this rate remained in force until the passage 
of the act of June 18, 1878. 

“The prevailing rates of pay for officers of the Army were fixed 
by the law of July 15, 1870. There has, therefore, been no increase 
in pay for thirty-four years, while, as shown above, the rate per room 
for commutation of quarters has actually been reduced one-third 
during that period. At the same time the cost of living, especially in 
the item of house rent, has very largely increased, particularly in all 
of the larger cities. A major general’s commutation allowance of $72 
would not pay the rent of a modern flat in any of our large cities, and 
a conveniently located and suitable house would be out of the ques- 
tion. There is no possibility that an officer of any grade with a fam- 
ily can rent a suitable house in such places as New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, or San Francisco for the amount of his commutation. 
In this connection it may be of interest to note that the regulations 
of 1861 recognized the fact of the varying cost of living in different 
parts of the country, paragraph 1081 establishing rates of $8, $9, $12 
and $20 per room, depending on location.” 

The twenty-second has two points that are of prime importance 
just now: 

“It seems to be the almost unanimous sentiment of the Army 
that the one thing lacking to meet the soldiers’ wants and tastes is 
the canteen feature. The absence of this leads to sickness, the com- 
mission of military offenses, desertion, and other crimes, as well as 
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impaired discipline, by driving men to resort to the low dives and 
groggeries that have sprung up, like mushrooms, around military re- 
servations since the prohibition law was enacted. No moralist can 
justly claim that it is more injurious to the health or morality of a 
soldier to drink mild beer in a well-regulated canteen, where gambling 
is prohibited and excesses are not tolerated, than it is to drink bad 
whiskey in a vile den off the reservation, where drinking and gam- 
bling are encouraged without restraint. In fact, the canteen feature 
is not only a benefit morally, but the profits derived from the sales of 
beer and light wines are used to improve the mess, as well as for 
the purchase-of periodicals, publications, etc., all of which add to the 
soldier’s comfort and contentment. The Army wants the canteen 
feature because experience since its abolition warrants the conclusion 
that its restoration will promote the morals, health, and content of the 
soldier. 


“POST LAUNDRIES. 

“The introduction at a more recent date, of white collars, white 
and khaki clothing, and other washable articles of the uniform, has 
increased the soldier’s embarrassments, as well as his bills, in this re- 
spect, until conservative officers of experience have come to the con- 
clusion that there is pressing need for the establishment of post laun- 
dries at which the men—and officers too—can have their washing 


done at a moderate cost. 

“It is believed that considerations of economy and convenience 
to the men, neatness and sanitation, entitle this subject to special at- 
tention, and it is recommended that a properly equipped steam laundry 
sufficient for the needs of the proposed garrison, be included in future 
plans for all permanent posts and provided for in the appropriations.” 

The twenty-third bears on a subject already referred to, namely, 
the separation of the field and garrison (or coast) artillery: 

“When the Royal Regiment of Artillery was divided, many reasons 
were adduced for the change. It was stated that the officers could not 
be taught the work of both branches, and the War Office, having come 
to this conclusion, it was generally presumed that the separation was 
final. Such has not been the case. At the close of the South African 
war it was decided that the army should have heavy artillery, and, in 
order, presumably, to promote economy, the authorities converted 
garrison artillery into heavy field artillery, thus reversing the decision 
they had already arrived at. These batteries do coast defense work 
during the winter, and are given mobile guns and horses in the sum- 
mer, in addition to which they figure in the “Army List” under the 
fictitious designation of siege train companies. Thus garrison com- 
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panies have been asked to do what it had already been decided officers 
on the general list could not do—that is, to learn the work of two 
branches. It is idle to say that heavy artillery work is suited to either 
fortress or siege companies. When these batteries belong to the field 
army they must adapt their movements to those of the other arms. 
When, however, they act as coast defense units or siege train com- 
panies they do totally different work. In addition to this, though at 
first they led their horses and moved as a semi-dismounted corps, they 
have now adopted field artillery methods, and the drivers ride. Thus 
they are field artillery in all but name, but lack the qualifications that 
make field artillery efficient. ‘The men cannot ride well, all ranks 
know little or nothing about horses, and the officers generally have 
had no training in mounted duties. In fact, the inconsistency of this 
system is so very evident that it seems remarkable it should have been 
allowed to continue for so long.” 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 


1. The General Service and Staff College.—Jour. Cav., October. 
2. Practical Problems for Ordinary Garrisons.—Same. 
3. Scientific Marching of the Rifleman—Jour, M. S. I., No- 
vember, December. 
Panoramic Sketches in Campaign.—Same. 
Umpires (at maneuvers).—Same. 
Teach Boys to Shoot.—Same. 
Requirements of a Maneuver Site—Same. 
The British Fleet Maneuvers, 1904.—Mar. Rund., October. 
. Field Guns at Target Practice and in Actual War.—Kriegs. 
Zeit., 8. 
10. Military Training—Unit. Serv., May, October. 
11. The American Lake Maneuvers of 1904 (Capt. A. S. 
Rowan) .—Jour. Inf., October. 
12. The Ohio State Maneuvers (Lieut.-Col. A. C. Sharpe).— 
—Same. 
13. The California Maneuvers (Capt. S. A. Colman, Gen. Staff). 
—Same. 
14. The Manassas Maneuvers (Col. Clarence R. Edwards).— 
Same. 
15. Rifle Firing and the National Rifle Competition—Same. 
16. How One Walks.—Same. 
17. Proposed Method of Computing the Danger Space (Coast 
Artillery Firing)—Jour. Arty., September, October. 
18. French on Mimic War.—Mil. Mail, October 14. 
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19. Coast Artillery Drill Regulations—A. and N. Reg., Octo- 
ber 8, 15. 

20. Naval Gunnery.—Same, October 8. 

21. Major Bellinger on the Maneuvers.—Same. 

22. Sir John French and Military Training—A. and N. Gaz., 


October 15. 

The first of these articles is an excellent article (illustrated by 
numerous photographs) on the General Service and Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth Kansas, a school which is doing such splendid 
work in training officers for service. The practical work, especially 
bridge and raft building, and the problems in tactics are particularly 
interesting and useful. 

The second article contains a good collection of practical prob- 
lems for ordinary garrisons. 

The next seven articles are all valuable and interesting. but 
as they are from our most popular service journal, it is not necessary 
to analyze them here. 

The ninth is a very important article, setting forth the differences 
liable to arise in target practice in time of peace and actual firing in 

time of war. 

The articles on the recent maneuvers are of special significance 
and indicate the interest in the subject as well as the amount of work 
accomplished. 

The eighteenth contains some remarks by General French, of 
the British Army, on the necessity for efficiency in an army, which, 
coming from so high an authority, are worthy of note by us: 

“Lieut.-General Sir John French has issued the following mem- 
orandum to the 1st Army Corps: 

“In the following memorandum I propose to summarize shortly 
those points which, in my opinion, demand chief consideration by Divi- 
sional, Brigade and Regimental Commanders. 

“The great object we have in view is to be ready in all respects 
to take the field, in the most efficient condition, at the shortest possi- 
ble notice, but the smallness of our numbers renders a higher than 
ordinary state of efficiency necessary. In war, as it is to-day, efficiency 
makes up for numbers in a far greater degree than it has ever done 
before. Ten thousand efficient troops should defeat 30,000 inefficient. 
The British officer and soldier must realize that they are called upon 
by their country to face an even greater disproportion of numbers 
than three to one, and they must be prepared for all eventualities. 

“1, ‘The first point to which I desire to call attention is the neces- 
sity for some knowledge of the art of war in its higher development 
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permeating all ranks of the Army Corps. During the past season 
my great endeavor has been to set schemes and work out problems 
which might illustrate the great principles of war. My object has 
been to stimulate the intelligence and cultivate military instinct by 
inculcating those principles to the utmost. 

“2, I think the events which we are now witnessing in the Far 
East illustrate the principle upon which I lay so much stress. If there 
is one feature in connection with the success of the Japanese, which 
strikes the onlooker more than another, it is the impossibility of con- 
necting the whole credit of success with the name of any one partic- 
ular man. No Marlborough, or Wellington, or Napoleon has arisen, 
but we see instead the spirit which actuated these great masters of 
war influencing all ranks of the Japanese army. 


“AS TO THE CAVALRY. 


“T would remind Cavalry officers that their great strategic use in 
war is to be the eyes and ears of the army to which they belong. If, 
as I have tried to show in the foregoing remarks, knowledge of war 
on a large scale is necessary for all, the principle applies with three- 
fold force to the Cavalry soldier. Cavalry leaders of all grades must 
understand the great principles upon which armies are moved in a 
theatre of war. 

“Turning to the tactical role of Cavalry, the splendid firearm 


which they now possess will give them opportunities on the battle- 
field which they have probably never had before. There is, however, 
a time and a place for its use, and I trust Cavalry soldiers will never 
forget that their success will, in the future as in the past, depend 
upon their elan; that their principal power lies in the condition and 
speed of their horses, and the precision and order of their attack 


“ARTILLERY PERFECTION. 


“We have had during the past season some very interesting and 
instructive “Artillery” days. The Corps Artillery has also had much 
practice in fulfilling its proper role with the Army Corps, whilst the 
Divisional Artillery has done valuable work in conjunction with the 
other arms under their own Divisional commanders. It is satisfactory 
to note the continued good effect which has been produced by the 
system of attaching Artillery Brigades permanently to Divisfons. 
This is seen principally in the closer mutual understanding (so marked 
a feature of the past year’s work) which has been arrived at between 
Artillery and Infantry commanders. 

“T cannot too strongly urge Artillery officers to improve this mu- 
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tual understanding to the utmost of their power. I believe it to be 
one of the great secrets of success on the modern battlefield. 

“The points to which I wish Artillery officers to turn their earnest 
attention are :— 

“1, The perfecting of the means of communication between widely 
dispersed brigades, batteries, or even sections, in order to combine 
unity of command with the most effective fire—How this is to be 
done, whether by field telegraph, field telephone, signalling, or or- 
derlies or by a combination of all of:them, is perhaps the most im- 
portant subject which can occupy the thoughts of Artillery officers 
before next season’s work commences. 

“2. The question of effective concealment of guns in action —I 
have often before called atention to our experiences in this respect 
during the late war. We can all remember how splendidly the Boer 
guns were concealed and how it was often utterly impossible to locate 
them, at any rate for a long time. Almost the chief value of smoke- 
less powder is lost if the principle of concealment is not strenuously 
observed. My observation of the work of the Artillery during the 
past season leads me to think there is considerable room for improve- 
ment, and I trust Artillery officers will give the matter their serious 
consideration. 

“3. The employment of indirect fire—Indirect fire, if it can be 
rendered thoroughly effective, must be of very great value; but to ren- 
der it effective the most important point for attention is to improve 
the facilities for observing and communicating the effect of such fire. 


“INFANTRY INTELLIGENCE. 


“The greatest necessity of all is that company commanders and 
subaltern officers of Infantry should enter intelligently into the gen- 
eral scheme of attack or defense, and to do this they must possess 
a sufficient knowledge of the principles upon which attack or defense 
are conducted. They must understand the why and the wherefore. 
They must know whether, in the part of the field in which they are 
operating, the attack is to be pressed home, or is only a holding attack. 
‘They must realize the comparative importance of the one and of the 
other. They must be alive to the enormous importance of covering 
fire and mutual support. They must understand how to use the 
ground to best advantage, and the enormously increased power of 
enfilade fire. 

“All these points must not only be to them, as it were, second 
nature, but they must so insist upon their practice during company 
and battalion training, and must so impress them on their non-com- 
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missioned officers and men, that to these also such principles become 
instinctive. 

“The instinct of all Infantry soldiers should be to take advantage 
of cover, and to avoid open ground.” 

The twentieth article is a resumé of an article by one of the best 
authorities in gunnery in our navy: 

The current issue of the Proceedings of the U. S. Nav- 
al Institute contains an important article which will be read 
with interest and profit. It is contributed by Lieutenant Commander 
W. S. Sims, U. S. Navy, whose connection with gunnery training in 
the Navy is prominent and intimate and naturally gives the quality 
of enlightenment and the tone of authority to his paper, which is en- 
titled, “Training Ranges and Long Range Firing.” The purpose of 
the author is to show that certain cherished opinions regarding gun- 
nery training and long-range firing and range finding are founded, 
some upon a misconception of the requirements indispensable to suc- 
cess in teaching men to aim accuratsly, and some upon certain mis- 
taken facts. The article may be regarded also as a reply to certain 
critics who brand the naval system of record target practice as “trick 
shooting” and as of no practical value, maintaining that the ranges 
for record practice should be largely increased; that the ships should 
fire in a sea way; that there should be no line of buoys; that the target 
should be under way ; that ammunition should not be wasted upon cut- 
and-dried shooting, and, in a word, that all firing should be at battle 
practices, in order that our gunnery training may always be of a 
“practical nature.” Lieutenant Commander Sims finds there is a 
persistent tradition of opinion that the famous man behind the gun 
(the gun-pointer) should be a real marksman (not simply the man 
that points the gun), and should be trained to estimate the distance 
of the enemy, to observe the fall of his shot and correct the sight-bar 
setting accordingly, to allow for the change of bearing due to the speed 
of his ship and that of the enemy, to estimate and allow for the force 
of the wind, etc. 

Lieutenant Commander Sims makes this summary of his conclu- 
sions and in the article he expands the subject which he has thus suc- 
cinctly arranged: 

“1, Great-gun pointers cannot be trained to be efficient marksmen ; 
and if this could be done, we could not utilize their skill on account 
of the impossibility of their being able to identify the splash of their 
own shots when many guns are firing, because this requires an un- 
interrupted view: of the projectile during its entire fight; which can 
be obtained only from a comparatively elevated position, well above 
the smoke and hot gases from the guns. 
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“12. In order to train new pointers and maintain and test the 
skill of old ones we must always fire at training ranges; and this prac- 
tice can never be abandoned without an immediate loss of accuracy in 
aiming which is the first essential to the success of gun-fire at sea; for 
if the pointers are not both skillful and reliable, all firing at battle 
ranges is practically useless as a training of the ‘ship’ in the second 
essential requirement—accurate range-finding. For upon accuracy 
of pointing and accuracy of range-finding depends the success that it 
is possible to achieve with the guns you are given to shoot with. 

“You must train your pointers always to aim accurately, then 
train your ‘ship’ to get the maximum results from their skill. At 
long ranges, even perfect pointers would be useless on an untrained 
‘ship’ and vice versa. 

“The foregoing explanations refer only to the vertical errors due 
to errors of pointing, errors of the gun and errors of range-finding ; 
but, while these are not so easy to avoid as lateral errors, still the 
latter present many difficulties. The most serious of these can be com- 
pensated for only by fitting the guns with properly designed sight- 
ing appliances. It follows therefore that long range firing, underway, 
carried out with guns not so fitted, is profitable only to the manu- 
facturers of ammunition.” 

The twenty-first article contains much that is interesting, but 
we have space only for a brief quotation regarding two points that 
probably came into play at other maneuvers, namely, the lack of 
transportation and the value of acetylene lamps in camp: 

“There was not sufficient wagon transportation to do the work 
satisfactorily, though it was finally done by the teams and teamsters 
working almost continuously day and night from Saturday morning, 
September 3, until Sunday night, September 11. During this time 
the teamsters hardly averaged five hours’ sleep, and the teams were 
practically on the go day and night. 

“It was noticeable that with contract teams and teamsters it was 
difficult to get the best results out of such material as was furnished, 
for the teamsters seemed to be lacking in intelligence, though they 
were willing and worked hard. 

“Notwithstanding the orders requiring the State troops on leaving 
camps to thoroughly police their camps and fill in their sinks, many 
of them did not do so, and an order was issued after their departure, 
requiring those regular troops remaining in camp to do this work for 
them. It appears to me that it would have been better to have hired 
civilian labor to do this work rather than put it upon the troops of 
the Regular Army. 
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“I recommend the use of actylene lamps in maneuver camps 
for the offices of the headquarters, staff and depot. They can be 
readily handled, with less inconvenience, and give better light than 
the oil lamps do, and are not subject to breaking of shades and chim- 
neys.” 

The twenty-second (like the eighteenth), relates to General 
French’s views on military training. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. Troop Leading as Affected by Developments in Science.— 
Kniegstech, Zeit., 7. 
2. The Development of the Science of Strategy in the Nineteenth 
Century.—Int. Rev. Suppl., 64. 
The Lines of Battle in Cavalry Tactics —Same. 
The Interruption of a Battle—Same. 
Five Years a Dragoon.—Jour. Cav., October. 
History of the Fifth Cavalry in the Spanish-American War.— 


Romances of Two Wars.—Same. 
. The British Cavalry and the Lessons of 1899 to 1902—Jour. 

Cav., October. 

9. The Cavalry of the Future—Same. 

10. The Era of Iron-Clad Warfare—Jour. M. S. I., November- 
December. 

11. German Ideas on the Role of Cavalry — Same. 

12. Remarks on the New Tactics.—Same. 

13. The Financial Side of the Russo-Japanese War.—Mar. 
Rund., October. 

14. The Askold in the Battle at Port Arthur—Same, August 
10, 1904. 

15. The Evolution of Modern Strategy.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Oc- 
tober. 

16. The Problem of Numbers.—Same 

17. Boer Tactics in Germany.—Jour. Inf., October. 

18. Notes on the Russo-Japanese War.—Jour. Arty., September- 
October. : 

19. The use of Field Artillery (Capt. W. G. Haan, Gen. Staff)— 
Same. 

20. Employment of Artillery Fire (Capt. E. Hinds, A. C.).— 
Same. 

21. Minimum Distance between a Battery and its Mask.—Same. 

22. Defense of Harbors against Torpedo Boat Attack.—Same. 
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23. The Russo-Japanese War.—Mil. Mail, September 23-Octo- 
ber 14; A. and N. Jour., October 29-November 5; A. and N. Gaz., 
October 8. ‘ 

24. A Strategical Analogy.—A. and N. Gaz., October 8. 

25. The Value of a Bayonet—Same, October 15. 

The first four of these articles are well digested studies of the sub- 
jects to which they relate, and are worthy of careful consideration 
by military men. 

The next five, relating to the Cavalry, are also important. 

The tenth, by General J. P. Farley, relates to events around 
Charleston in 1863 and subsequently. 

The fifteenth article is a continued one, by Colonel Maude. It 
will probably soon appear in. book form. 

The sixteenth furnishes a few points which we quote: 

“Let us return to our point and see how it is that we so seldom 
get the right kind of man to enlist. 

“First take the barrack accommodation. The windows of many 
of our barracks are utterly destitute of blinds, a luxury that even 
workhouses can boast of; there is no real privacy of any sort for a 
man below the rank of color-sergeant within the precincts of the 
barretis. * * * 

“T would suggest that instead of spending more money on a small 
increase of the soldier’s pay, it should be used in another way. First, 
the interior arrangement of the barracks at all stations throughout 
the Empire should be vastly improved. * * * 

“Tommy has ever proved himself both ready and willing to en- 
dure hardships without a murmur when the necessity for such en- 
durance has arisen, though he likes to have his honest grumble when 
he considers he has been unnecessarily ‘messed about,’ as he terms 
it, yet the late war in South Africa amply proved to any studious 
observer of the soldier’s habits that the man most used to luxuries 
at home submitted the most cheerfully to the inconveniences and 
discomforts of active service. 

“To popularise soldiering, I would abolish the performance of 
any fatigue of a servile nature by soldiers serving with the colors, 
such as pioneers’ fatigues, coal fatigues, wash-house and cook-house 
orderlies, etc. * * * 

“There is another very important point upon which the author- 
ities should take the strongest action, and do more than is being 
done at present—they should endeavor to guarantee employment to 
all men, without exception, who have served’ a certain fixed period 
with the colors and borne a uniformly good character. At present 
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a would-be recruit, who looks forward to the future at all, must of 
necessity perceive, unless he be totally devoid of intelligence, that 
after he has spent seven or nine of the best years of his life in soldier- 
ing, he will be thrown back on civil life, without a trade, a burden 
to his friends and relations, and with small -hopes of obtaining any 
employment.” 

The other articles explain themselves sufficiently by their titles, and 
although valuable (especially those by Captains Haan and Hinds), 
will not admit of analysis here. But the last two articles we desire to 
give a brief account of, since the originals are not readily accessible 
to our readers. 

The twenty-fourth is an analogy between the Russian plan of cam- 
paign in the present war and Grant’s in 1864-5: 

“The plan of campaign for 1904 drawn up by the General Staff 
was excellent. It consisted of two parts, Kuropatkin’s march from 
Liao-yang to the sea and Gen. ‘Linievitch’s campaign against Korea 
from Vladivostok, which, had things gone well, might have led to 
the surrender of the Japanese armies and the speedy termination of 
the war. ‘Thé scheme recalls the 1861-65 campaign in the North 
American Civil War, when the armies of the North, in precisely the 
same way, were not concentrated into one enormous mass, but divided 
into two independent armies: the northern one, Grant’s, and the west- 
ern, Sherman’s. In this instance it was Sherman’s celebrated march 
against the rear of the Confederates from the Mississippi to the 
Atlantic which decided the fate of the campaign in favor of the 
Northerners, and both the Confederate armies, driven in by Grant 
from the north and Sherman from the south, were forced up against 
the sea and compelled to lay down their arms. Gen. Linievitch’s 
campaign into N. E. Korea has not, says the Viedomosti, been 
crowned with the success that attended Sherman’s victorious march 
—it has been broken off at its very commencement, and his advance 
guard (2,000 men with six guns) has, according to Reuter, already 
left Khamkhun on the return march northwards. The reason at the 
bottom of this failure, in consequence of which the Russians have 
to relinquish all hopes of terminating the war in the present year, is 
the same as éaused their want of success in the first period of 1877— 
the insufficient forces with which they undertook an offensive cam- 
paign. 

“Tn the Civil War of 1861-65, Sherman’s march against the Con- 
federate rear was a brilliant success, chiefly because Grant’s army 
on their strategic front (the north) was very superior to the South- 
erners (Lee’s army) and drove them southwards. In the present 
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campaign Gen. Linievitch was preparing to act against Gensan and 
Seoul, while in the main theatre of war, Southern Manchuria, Marshal 
Oyama’s force was very considerably superior and Gen. Kuropatkin 
not only failed to drive the Japanese back into Korea, but was him- 
self compelled to retire northward step by step. The other important 
difference between the present campaign and those of Sherman and 
Grant in 1864-65, remarks that Viedomosti, is the fact that the North- 
erners held complete command of the sea, and were thus enabled, 
after Sherman’s capture of Savannah, to carry out their campaign 
along the coast-line to Richmond. A movement against Seoul and 
thence on to the Yalu would be a possibility only if the Russian fleet 
held the command of the Japanese sea. Gen. Linievitch would then 
have a short line of communication on land—Gensan-Seoul, 180 
versts [120 miles], while from Gensan, which would take the place 
of Savannah to Sherman’s campaign, he should be in communication 
with Vladivostok by sea. But the Baltic Fleet was late, and Admiral 
Jessen was unsuccessful at Fusan; the sea is in the power of the 
Japanese, and an advance on Seoul with a land line of communica- 
tion 750 versts [500 miles] long, running through mountainous coun- 
try, is impossible.” 

The twenty-fifth article relates to the bayonet: 

“The principles of strategy are enduring, and we may say, ex- 
ternal, but their ultimate effect depends upon conditions which change 
and are variable—upon topography, upon resources, and more than 
all upon new mechanisms and arms. It was, perhaps, inevitable 
that those who had been the witnesses of great and strenuous events 
in circumstances of special character should be inclined to deduce 
from them lessons which might seem of universal application. Thus 
it happened, after the South African War, that there was a disposi- 
tion to believe the old order of attack had changed entirely, that, in 
particular, the bayonet had lost its value, and that the decision of an 
attack must depend upon artillery and rifle fire alone. Even before 
the war the evident qualities of the new long-range magazine rifle, 
with its comparatively flat trajectory, had caused the bayonet to de- 
cline in military esteem, with the result that its use in training had 
become a matter of studied skill and an exercise of individual pro- 
ficiency. The idea of the surging rush of men to the attack—of 
the combat corps-a-corps—seemed even for a time to have been lost. 
One eminent writer on the war declared without hesitation that an 
absolutely certain lesson was that, outside the artillery, there was 
but one weapon in the world—the magazine rifle. Many soldiers 
recognized that this conclusion had been arrived at hastily, and the 
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bayonet has since tended to resume its old place with new instructions 
as to its use. : 

“There is abundant evidence that the weapon has been used in 
close action by both Japanese and Russians in the operations in Man- 
churia. In General Oku’s despatch descriptive of the battle of Kin- 
chu he said that his troops engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
pistol, sword, and bayonet. Descriptions of later actions show that 
the bayonet has acted its former part, and in the fighting at Liao- 
yang it was employed with considerable effect in the attempts made 
to carry the Russian positions. General Kuropatkin reports, in re- 
gard to the fighting during the present week, that certain Japanese 
positions were carried in the night at the point of the bayonet. We 
cannot be surprised that this should have been so, for no one can 
ignore the behavior of human nature in the mass in moments of great 
moral and mental strain, causing men in the strenuous effort, the 
din and excitement of the charge, even if they be the best of marks- 
men, to shoot wildly. Where both armies are equal, says a writer 
of the Russki Invalid, rifle fire must be inconclusive, and, in the end, 
cold steel must decide. -General Dragomiroff is well known to have 
long been an ardent advocate of the bayonet. When he recently said 
farewell to the Minsk and Volhynia Regiments, on their departure 
for the front, he used some striking phrases. ‘Spare your cartridges, 
do not waste them. Do not fire to no purpose. Attention! Once 
more, spare your cartridges; spare them, spare them.’ ” 

ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATIONS. 

1. Firing tests of Krupp 12 cm. Rapid-fire Howitzer, L 12, with 
Recoil Barrel_—Kriegstech. Zeit., 7. 

2. A Safety Igniter for Shell—Same, 7. 

3. Firing Against Shields for Field Guns,—Same, 8. 

4. Spring Return and Hydro-pneumatic Return for Field Guns.— 
Same, 8. 

5. Seacoast Gun-carriage Design and Construction (Capt. E. P. 
O’Hern, Ordnance Department).—Amer. Soc. of Civil Engrs., Oc- 
tober, 1904. 

6. Ammunition for Cannon (Capt. T. L. Ames, Ord. Dept.)— 
Same. 

7. Gun Construction in the United States (Capt. O. C. Horney, 
Ord. Dept.) —Same. 

8. Fortifications (Maj. George W. Goethals, Corps of Engrs.) — 
Same. 

9. Coast Fortifications—Jour. Arty., September, October. 

10. Field Artillery (Germany).—Same. 
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11. Rearmament of the Field Artillery (Portugal). —Same. 

12. Japanese Field Artillery —Same. 

13. Nitrate of Ammonium Powders and Explosives.—Same. 

14. Recoil (Gen. J. P. Farley).—Scien, Amer. Suppl., Novem- 
ber 12. 

15. Report of the Chief of Engineers.—A. and N. Reg., Novem- 
ber 12. 

We have space to call special attention to but a few of the above 
articles. The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth are by four prominent 
officers of our army; are classical essays on their respective subjects. 
They were prepared for reading at the meeting of the American So- 
siety of Civil Engineers in St. Louis, during the World’s Fair, and 
will appear in the proceedings of that eminent society. 

The last, the Report of the Chief of Engineers, contains a full 
account of the present state of our sea-coast fortifications. 


WARSHIPS. 

1. The Submarines of the Principal Naval Powers.—Int. Rev., 
Suppl., 64. 

2. Evolution of the Submarine—Jour. Arty., Sept., Oct. 

3. Submarines.—Same. 

4. Submarines.—Same. 

5. Battleships of the Nelson Type (England.)—Same 

6. Protection of Battleships Below the Water-Line.—Same. 

7. A Comparison of Late Designs of Battleships and Cruisers.— 
Sc. Amer. Suppl., November 12. 

8. Changes in the World’s Navies.—/nt. Rev., July; Mar. honk. 
October. 

The seventh of these articles has a general interest, and a few ‘par- 
agraphs are quoted therefrom: 

“Permit me to write a few lines in re the battleships and armed 
cruisers at present being designed, laid down, or under construction, 
both in Great Britain and the United States. I mention the ships 
of these two powers alone, as they are and always will be foremost 
in the art of naval architecture. 

“In the first place, a good deal is mentioned about the U. S. S. 
Connecticut, just launched at Brooklyn and under completion. The 
launching of the above ship eighteen months after laying down the 
keel plate is a very creditable performance, and so the completion of 
the ship in forty-two months seems to be assured. There are com- 
parisons made between the Connecticut of the American Navy and 
the King Edward of the British Navy. Now, taking the five great 
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qualities of a warship into consideration, and the dates of designing, 
there is not very much to pick and choose from. The King Edward 
class was designed first—in fact two or three of the class are now 
practically completed—whereas the American ship will not probably 
be completed for eighteen months or two years. In speed the King 
Edward has an advantage of one-half knot with 1,500 more horse- 
power, a doubtful advantage I may say, as in the future it seems 
the line of battle will consist of two classes of ships, viz., the heavy 
battleship of tremendous power and a fair speed and a lighter class 
battleship of great speed, hard-hitting power, but less formidable 
than the heavier ships and less protected, or a class of ship such as 
the latest designed armored cruisers, of which I shall speak further 
on, and which are really battleships in disguise. Assuming that the 
four 12-inch guns of both ships are equal, the next gun to consider 
is the 9.2-inch on the King Edward and the 8-inch on the Connecti- 
cut. Now the g.2-inch is a far more formidable weapon than the 8-inch. 
It can be handled as quickly, is as accurate, has far greater hitting 
and penetrating powers, and is, as it ought to be, weight for weight, 
a far more formidable gun. Putting the two guns together, the 
ship which had the more powerful weapon and greater speed would 
have a decided advantage, even discounting the fact that there would 
be eight 8-inch against four 9.2-inch. But when it comes to ten 6-inch 
in the King Edward and the twelve 7-inch in the Connecticut, the 
case is somewhat changed, and I think there is no doubt that, taking 
every point into consideration, including the rapidity of fire, the 7- 
inch gun is certainly superior to the 6-inch. I consider the gun power 
all round of the Connecticut slightly superior to the King Edward. 
In the matter of coal endurance, both ships are practically the same; 
the British ship is slightly superior. In the matter of defensive 
armor, it is a vexed question; one ship in certain armor has advan- 
tages over the other. The belt of the American ship is thicker than 
the British; the protective deck is also thicker. Above the belt, on 
the side, it is thicker on the King Edward, and so on. Each designer 
has carried out different ideas. * * * 

“Then to make a comparison with the Connecticut and the Lord 
Nelson class, just designed and being laid down in Great Britain, it 
shows the advantage in the latter designed ship, a description of 
which is as follows: * * * 

“The Lord Nelson class will displace on normal draft 16,500 tons, 
and at 16.500 I. H. P. natural draft speed 18 knots. Her belt will 
be 12 inches thick, with 8 inches up the side. The belt is complete, 
but thinner at the bow and stern, so that in view of the fact that the 
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artillery of the Lord Nelson will be of such immense power, there is 
no ship in any navy that could stand the battering of such a ship, 
the 9.2-inch gun in this instance being able to penetrate 12 inches of 
Krupp steel or the best waterline armor of any ship at 3,000 yards, 
and capable of getting off from three to four aimed shots per minute. 


Hence, comparing the Lord Nelson with the earlier designed Con- 





necticut or Kansas class, she is their equal in speed and coal en- 
durance, their superior in defensive armor, and far superior in gun 


power. 


“As far as armored cruisers are concerned, the modern armored 
cruiser nearly approaches a battleship; in point of fact, in many in- 
stances they are fast second-class battleships, capable of defeating 
many of the older first-class battleships. Take, for instance, the U. 
S. S. Washington.” 


I. 
2. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


The Panama Canal.—Jour. M. S. I., November-December. 
The East Siberian Railway at the Beginning of the War.— 


Kriegstech. Zeit., 8. 


ere et er 


Te ee 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Military Telegraphy in Australia.—Kriegstech. Zeit 7. 
Spark Telegraphy, Its Value for Army and Navy.—Same. 
Electrical Automobiles.—Same. 

An Improved Coherer.—Same. 

Free Balloons with Balloon Net.—Kriegs. Zeit., 7. 

Light Telephony.—Same, 

Electromobiles, Krieger System.—Same. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


A Satisfactory Field Uniform.—Kriegstech Zeit., 7. 
A Panorama Field Glass.—Same. 

Use of Carbine Sights.—Jour. Cav., October. 
Necessity for a Pocket Range-finder.—Same. 

The Armament of Field Artillery —Kriegs. Zeit., 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
War Dogs.—Jour. Inf., October. 





EDITORIALS. 


Twenty-one vessels of various 
types, including five battleships, 
four armored cruisers, five tor- 
‘pedo boats, two training ships 
and one training brig, will be 
added to the navy during the 
coming year, according to the es- 
timates of the Navy Department. 
In size and number these com- 
pare most favorably with pre- 
ceding years, and the new vessels 
will do much toward making the 
American Navy one of the 
strongest in the world. -The 
Department officers are pleased 
with the outlook and hope that 
all of the vessels will be com- 
pleted as predicted. It is prob- 
able, however, that when the 
year is ended several of the ves- 
sels will not be finished, as some- 
thing frequently arises to pre- 
vent the completion of a vessel 
at the time expected. 

Three of the ships, the train- 
ing vessels, are being con- 
structed by the Government. The 
training ship Cumberland is be- 
ing built at the Boston Navy 
Yard and is scheduled for com- 
pletion on May 1. The Intrepid 
will be finished two months later 
at Mare Island. The brig Boxer, 
under construction at the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., yard, will be com- 
pleted on July 1. 


Five torpedo bvats, the String- 
ham, Goldsborough, Blakely, 
Nicholson and O’Brien, are near 
completion and will be ready for 
service soon. The last report of 
the Bureau of Construction 
showed that all of the torpedo 
boats were 99 per cent. finished, 
with the exception of the 
O’Brien, which was 98% per 
cent. It is expected that all of 
the boats will be in commission 
early in the year. 

The battleships to be put into 
commission during the year, if 
finished as expected, are the Vir- 
ginia, on Oct. 15, the Nebraska 
Oct. 15, the Georgia Dec. 12, 
the New Jersey Dec. 3, and the 
Rhode Island Nov. 12. The ad- 
dition of these five vessels will 
make the total number of battle- 
ships in the navy 17. 

The armored cruisers are the 
Pennsylvania, to be completed 
Feb. 13, the West Virginia, Jan. 
30, the California, Dec. 10, and 
the Maryland, March 12. Two 
protected cruisers, the Galveston 
and Charleston, will be 
completed on April 1 and June 
17, respectively. The gunboat 
Dubuque is scheduled for com- 
pletion on Jan. 21, and the Pa- 
ducah on April 21. 


x *¥ 
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Naval officials are deeply in- 
terested in the announcement 
made at the Department that ar- 
mor plate manufactured by the 
Midvale Steel Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, under a new process 
has successfully passed tests con- 
ducted by the Government at In- 
dian Head. 

This means that the Midvale 
company will now be allowed to 
fill a conditional contract for 
6,000 tons of armor plate at a 
price $44 a ton less than that of- 
fered by the Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem Steel corapanies—a saving 
on the whole contract to the 
Government of $264,000 com- 
pared with recent prices paid. 

Navy officials see in this event 
great possibilities in the more 
rapid and cheaper construction 
of fighting ships for the navy. 
The Government has been using 
an average of 16,000 tons of ar- 
mor plate per year for the navy 
in the last few years. 

The former price of this plate 
furnished by the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem companies was an av- 
erage of $543 per ton, but since 
1899, when the Krupp process 
was discovered and made the 
standard, the Government has 
paid an average of $420, to 
which must be added a royalty 
of $22 a ton. Consequently, if 
the Government were to get its 
full quota of 16,000 tons at the 
price which will be paid the Mid- 
vale company, it would mean a 
saving of more than $700,000 
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annually. There are rumors, 
however, that the Midvale com- 
pany, under its new process, will 
bid even much less than $398, 
and that the consequent saving 
to the Government will be a 
larger sum. 

When the Midvale company 
bid less than $400 a ton, last 
year, it created a surprise. In 
some quarters it was freely 
prophesied that because of the 
royalty on the Krupp steel the 
Midvale people would be unable 
to fulfill the contract, except at 
a loss. Then came rumors that 
the Midvale company had dis- 
covered a new process under 
which it felt confident it could 
make armor satisfactory to the 
Government at the price named. 

A few weeks ago the company 
requested the Government to 
make a test in the regular way 
at Indian Head of some sample 
plates of armor made under this 
new process. This was done un- 
der the supervision of Lieut.- 
Commander McLean, and on the 
strength of his report Admiral 
Mason, Chief of Ordnance, an- 
nounces that the armor has suc- 
cessfully undergone all of the 
tests demanded by the Govern- 
ment for armor plate intended to 
be used in fighting ships. 

kkk 

The gripe and guard of a 
drawn sword stamped in gold 
upon the back, and a dove bear- 
ing an olive branch impressed 
upon one side, indicate, in sym- 
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bols brief, the character of the 
hero of a modest little book 
which records for the instruction 
of youth and the perusal of ad- 
miring men the story of a short 
but most eventful and distin- 
guished American life. Few 
things are more gratifying to the 
reviewer than to find his labor 
one in which casual inspection 
gives way to absorbing interest, 
and in following the career of 
Brevet Major-General William 
Francis Bartlett, United States 
Volunteers, from the Junior class 
in Harvard College, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1861, until 
Sunday, the 17th day of Decem- 
ber, 1876, when he called around 
him his beloved family and faith- 
ful friends and bade them a last 
farewell, he not only fails to 
note the flight of time, but feels 
grateful for the cause. Stony 
must be the heart of the reader 
who rises from this book with- 
out feeling himself a better man 
for having opened it, and obliv- 
ious the mind that is not filled 
with wonder at the heroism, the 
gallantry, patriotism, suffering, 
generosity, candor, and grand 
endurance of this noble fellow- 
being. It has been said that “the 
. Massachusetts of this generation 
has bred no more heroic charac- 
ter” than now lies buried in the 
beautiful cemetery: at Pittsfield, 
and to this verdict we have no 
exception to take. 

Soldiers of our greatest war 
can revel in the contents of this 
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volume as the stricken revel in 
the luxury of grief. Scarcely a 
page that does not link the mem- 
ory to it, and bring back keen 
and proud recollections of those 
red-letter days. From captain at 
twenty-one to colonel at twenty- 
two, and from brigade to divi- 
sion at twenty-five, is in itself as- 
tounding, and when we are told 
that one leg carried him onward 
from the 24th of April, 1862, to 
his capture in the debris of the 
mine at Petersburg, where his 
troops fought the enemy with 
bayonets and bottles after their 
ammunition was exhausted, we 
are speechless. Why ever again 
go beyond the limits of this fair 
land for an example of military 
bravery and devotion? 

General Bartlett is recorded as 
having been born in Haverhill, 
Mass., June 6, 1840! He mar- 
ried Miss Mary Agnes Pomeroy, 
in Pittsfield, on Oct. 14, 1865, 
and left six little children. Bus- 
iness misfortunes and broken 
health marked the last years of 
his life, and he had to face the 
prospect of leaving his darling 


wife and precious offspring ut- 


terly unprovided for. But a 
nobler patrimony than wealth 
was his to give, and with a sol- 
dierly instinct which never de- 
serted him, the still young man 
took from his shoulder-straps 
four silver stars. One he gave 
to each of his three sons, and the 
fourth to “his most valued 
friend,” whom we believe and 
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trust was Lieut.-Colonel Francis 
Winthrop Palfrey, formerly of 
the Twentieth Massachusetts 
Volunteers, his biographer, the 
author of this book, or rather the 
skillful artist who has strung 
upon a silken string the glisten- 
ing pearls which bear undeviat- 
ing testimony to the inherent 
worth of “Frank” Bartlett. 


xk 


Two Holland submarine tor- 
pedo boats have been contract- 
ed for by Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Morton. At least two 
more will be arranged for with- 
in the next six months. The 
$750,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for experiment in submar- 
ine warfare will be spent in the 
purchase of the most improved 
craft of this character. 

General characteristics of the 
new boats are kept secret, be- 
yond the fact that they cost 
$200,000 and $250,000, and are 
respectively 81 and 105 feet in 
length. 

They will be constructed by 
the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company of Quincy, Mass., the 
president of which is Francis T. 
Bowles, former Chief Construc- 
tor of the navy. 

When Secretary Morton took 
charge of naval affairs, last 
July, he found that. the expen- 
diture of the submarine appro- 
priation was being eagerly sought 
by the Holland and Lake Subma- 


rine Boat companies. Arrange- 
ments were made for competition 
between boats of the respective 
types, but first the Holland and 
then the Lake men failed to pro- 
duce their boat. 

The Lake company has several 
submarines in course of construc- 
tion at Newport News. Some of 
these are intended for foreign 
governments. The Lake subma- 
rine, the Protector, has already 
been sold to Russia. 

Submarines of the Holland 
type now in commission in the 
United States navy are the Por- 
poise, the Shark, the Adder, the 
Moccasin, the Grampus, the Pike 
and the Holland. All are of 120 
tons displacement and _ sixty- 
three feet in length, except the 
Holland, which is of seventy- 
three tons displacement. The new 
craft, being eighty-one and 105 
feet long respectively, will be 
faster and will carry more tor- 
pedoes. They will be able to run 
submerged for a greater length 
of time and will carry larger 
crews. They will be more hab- 
itable, which is regarded as a 
highly important feature. 

All the latest improvements in 
submarines are called for in the 
contract, which was drawn by 
Chief Constructor Capps, of the 
Navy Department. When these 
boats are completed the United 
States will not lead the navies of 
the world in this respect, but it 
will make a respectable showing. 
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HARA-KIRI: ITS REAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE.* 


Hara-xirt! The word has_ been 
before us, of late, at every turn. 
In translating it the English equiva- 
lent is often given as “disembowel- 
ling’—a ghastly term, and, more- 
‘over, inappropriate. “Happy des- 
patch” was formerly the phrase em- 
ployed; it is, as it seems to me, a 
far better term, though how that 
expression originated no one seems 
to know. The matter itself, to the 
Western notion, is already not an 
agreeable one to talk about, but the 
recent translation of the term makes 
it worse. It may not be wholly 
without interest for the reader if I 
try to explain, though with some 
diffidence from the very nature of the 
subject, the true significance of the 
act, and at the same time endeavor 
in some degree to account for the 
sensitiveness displayed by my own 


country-people at the misapprehen- ° 


sions produced by a wrong transla- 
tion. 

Literally, of course, hara-kiri is 
“belly-cutting,” and this is the ex- 
pression in common use, but kap- 
puku, or more usually seppuku, is 
the word employed by persons of 
refinement, the actual meaning, how- 
ever, being the same as hara-kiri. 
Seppuku and kappuku are expressions 
coined from Chinese There are 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon terms in use 
in Great Britain which people of 
taste often prefer to replace—at af- 
ternoon tea, for example—by some- 


*Reprinted by permission of the 
Leonard Scott Pub. Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


thing, perhaps equally forcible, de- 
rived from the Latin. The instance 
is similar. 

Seppuku, was, in the feudal period, 
an honorable mode of committing 
suicide. It was unknown to the 
Japanese of ancient days, and was a 
custom which grew with the age of 
chivalry. With us, in the Far East, 
to hang oneself is looked upon as 
the most cowardly of all methods 
of self-destruction, and drowning 
oneself or taking poison was deemed 
to be no better. Even to shoot him- 
self was, in a samurai, regarded as a 
base and ignoble way of shuffling off 
this mortal coil; it was vulgarly 
spoken of as_ teppo-bara, (h is 
changed into b for euphony), an 
abbreviation of teppo-hara-kiri, in 
other words, hara-kiri by means of 
a gun, though in reality the throat, 
and not the hara, was the usual 
spot assailed in this case. 

There was never an instance, so 
far as can be traced, of seppuku by 
a female, and the honorable equiva- 
lent thereof for a samurai lady was 
death by a stab in the throat from 
her own dirk, a weapon she general- 
ly carried in her girdle to be used 
in time of need. Where a Roman 
dame would in ancient times have 
plunged her dagger into her own 
heart, a Japanese heroine preferred 
to thrust the weapon into her neck, 
and there is no record of either 
male or female in Japan ending ex- 
istence in the fashion that is so 
often depicted in Western novels, 
and less frequently, perhaps, in real 
life. 

Seppuku was not only a mode of 
self-despatch, but was prescribed as a 
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form of capital punishment for al! 
of samurai rank. Beheading, and 
still more hanging, were forms of 
execution that might not be employed 
in cases of offenders of the military 
classes, whose position, even to the 
last of their existence, merited re- 
spect; and when, in very extreme 
cases, the crime of which a samu- 
vai had been convicted was heinous 
enough to deserve exemplary pun- 
ishment by condemnation to an ig- 
nominious death, the culprit was first 
stripped of his rank and privileges 
as one of the samurai class. No 
samurai was ever to be beheaded; 
still less to be hanged. 

Naturally under such conditions 
the act of seppuku came to be in- 
vested with much formality, and 
cesses in which the most elaborate 
etiquette had to be strictly observed 
were those when a daimio, i. e., a 
feudal baron, or samurai of particu- 
larly high standing, was called upon 
by the proper authorities to despatch 
himself in this way in expiation of 
some political offence. A_ special 
commissioner was then sent from the 
proper quarters to witness the due 
execution of the sentence, and a 
kai-shaku-nin was chosen to assist 
the principal in ridding himself of 
the burden of life. This person was 
selected by the condemned from the 
circle of his own immediate relatives, 
friends, or retainers, and the kat- 
shaku-nin’s office was an honorable 
one, inasmuch as he was thereby 
privileged to render a last service to 
his comrade or chief. 

There was always a special apart- 
ment or pavilion prepared in which 
the ceremony had to take place; 4 
particular dress, designed for use 
only on these melancholy occasions, 
had to be worn; and the dagger, 
or short sword, was_ invariably 
placed before the seat of the con- 
demned on a clean white tray, raised 
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on legs, termed sambo, which in the 
ordinary way is a kind of wooden 
stand used for keeping sacrifices 
offered to the gods, or for some 
similar solemn purposes. The actual 
cutting open of the body was not 
essential, a trifling incision in a 
horizontal line six or seven inches. 
or rarely in two lines crossing each 
other—the more superficial the bet- 
ter, as proof of a light and skillful 
touch—being ordinarily made, fol- 
lowed by a deep cut in the throat. 
As a rule, however, immediately af- 
ter making the incision in the ab- 
domen the condemned made a slight 
movement of his disengaged lefc 
hand, and stretched his neck for- 
ward, as signs to the kai-shaku-nin 
to do his office; perceiving which, the 
latter, who stood by with his sword 
ready poised, instantly struck oft 
his principal’s head. 

In Japan there is no need to speak 
directly of either hara-kiri or sep- 
puku, as the euphonism “ku-sun-go- 
bu” is often employed—literally nine 
inches and a half, which was the 
proper length* of the dagger to be 
used on these occasions. The weap- 
on was always wrapped in some 


‘sheets of pure white paper, only the 


extreme point being exposed, and it 
was correct to hold it, when making 
an incision, in the right hand, not 
by the handle, but by the middle of 
the paper-wrapped blade. How to 
sit, how to bow to the spectators 
when about to commence the awful 
task, how to unfold reverently the 
part of the clothing which covers 
the upper part of the body, how to 
wrap up the dagger, and how to 
make the requisite signal to the kai- 
shaku-nin, were all matters on 
which the utmost nicety was en- 
joined, and were part of the instruc- 
tion which every samurai was obliged 
to receive from the master of mili- 
tary ceremonies. Hara-kiri, indeed, 
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was to the samurai a matter involv- 
ing an appalling amount of cere- 
mony. The end of the world-famed 
“Forty-eight Ro-nins” was reached 
by seppuku in the same way; each 
died by his own hand. They were 
given in charge of three daimios, in 
three separate groups, and on the 
appointed day each group killed 
themselves simultaneously at an ap- 
pointed hour, but each individual 
one after another, in specially erect- 
ed pavilions provided in the gardens 
of the Yedo residences of the three 
barons. The tale so often retailed 
in popular story books, that they all 
committed seppuku around the tomb 
of their avenged lord, is fictitious, 
though it is true that they all were 
buried there. 

Perhaps the most notable instance 
of seppuku was that which occurred 
at Saki, near Osaka, just after the 
establishment of the new regime in 
Japan, when a number of young 
samurai, some twenty in all, if I 


remember rightly, who had attacked 
the French, were ordered by the 
Government to expiate their crime 
in this fashion, in the presence of the 
French Minister, whose rage it was 


necessary to appease. He begged 
that the carnage might stop when 
‘ eleven had thus closed their careers. 

I need scarcely add that this form 
of punishment has totally disappear- 
ed from our laws, as the abandon- 
ment of the distinctive privileges of 
samurai, and the assimilation of all 
classes of the Emperor’s subjects in 
regard to civil rights and punish- 
ments, were decreed. But the prac- 
tice did not -wholly cease for some 
years after the Restoration in 1867, 
and I well remember that there was 
a case in 1871, when a _ nobleman 
who was indicted for high treason 
was sentenced to ji-jin—literally self- 
ending—which was the same thing 
as seppuku. 
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When seppuku was purely a volun- 
tary act the formalities were neces- 
sarily much curtailed, and very 
often the person who thus conceived 
himself condemned by fate’s decree 
retired to some secluded spot, and 
there slew himself in orthodox fash- 
ion, without making known his in- 
tention beforehand, and merely an- 
nouncing his reasons by letters which 
he left by his side for all to read. 
The principle, however, was always 
the same, and it was the samurai’s 
main endeavor at the last to observe 
due decorum and to conform to the 
rules in every way that was possible. 

There were numerous instances in 
which men of truly noble soul chose 
this manner of death. Watanabé 
Kwazan was one of them. He was 
councillor to a small daimio, a gen- 
uine patriot, and a pioneer advocate 
of the opening of Japan to foreign 
intercourse. As a painter, though 
an amateur only, he stood very high. 
In 1850, seeing that through his 
views on the subject of Western civ- 
ilization his feudal chieftain was 
bound to be implicated, and that his 
own self-extermination would be 
requisite if his lord was to be pre- 
served from the stigma which then 
attached to any predilection for Oc- 
cidental methods, Watanabé hesitat- 
ed not to commit seppuku, and there- 
by saved his master from any such 
imputations. 

Tokano Choyei, a sympathizer and 
active co-operator with Watanabé, 
being a well-known physician and 
Dutch scholar, and Koseki Sanyei, 
who was also a Dutch scholar and 
assisted Watanabé by translating 
Dutch books for him, both died by 
seppuku for the same cause. 

Kuruhara Riozo, father of the 
present Marquis Kido, who succeed- 
ded to the heritage of the house of 
Kido after the death of his renowned 
uncle on the maternal side, and re- 
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ceived the honor of a marquisate in 
memory of his relative’s splendid ser- 
vices to the nation, was another in- 
stance. Kuruhara was a brave sam- 
urai. When Nagai Uta, an officer 
of high rank of Chosiu province, 
about 1862, advocated the definite 
opening of the: country, Kuruhara 
sided with him. Circumstances com- 
pelled him to show that he had not 
adopted that view from any base 
motive, and in the furtherance of 
this attitude he conimitted seppuku. 
When he was stationed with the 
garrison of Uraga, the guarding of 
which place was entrusted to the 
Prince of Chosiu at the time of the 
American advent to the Far East, 
the present Marquis Ito, then a boy 
of fourteen, was his subordinate, and 
when, a few years afterwards, he 
was despatched to Nagasaki at the 
head of a group of young samurai 
of Chosiu for the purpose of study- 
ing the Dutch system of artillery, 
young Ito was one of them. Ito 
was in those days a special favorite 


of Kuruhara, and knew him well. 


Ito was almost the first person to 
rush into the room when Kuruhara 
died. I have often heard the mar- 


quis talking with admiration of Ku- 


ruhara, saying what a fine chival- 
rous character he possessed, and how 
nobly and with what studied ob- 


‘sservance of formality he died. To 


preserve a_ perfect self-possession 
at any dread hour is the essence of 
the samurai doctrine. By the bye, 
Nagai, just mentioned above, was 
himself one of those who committed 
seppuku. He died thereby at the 
command of his prince, as a conse- 
quence of a political dissension. I 
may perhaps remark here parentheti- 


‘cally that Japan’s evolution of West- 


ern civilization was not attained 
without it costing her much in blood 
and treasure. 

In former days, sometimes, one 


committed hara-kiri by an over- 
zeal for some cause which he advo- 
cated merely to demonstrate his 
sincerity. Earnest as they may be, 
such cases are, of course, more es- 
pecially discouraged in our own days 
and gone out of fashion. 

The basis on which seppuku was 
prescribed as a mode of capital pun- 
ishment for samurai was that it was 
unbecoming the dignity and status 
of one of the warrior rank that he 
should be subjected under any cir- 
cumstances to the rough handling of 
the common executioner, and, there- 
fore, when the deed of seppuka wasa 
voluntary one, the root idea was the 
same, for it was undertaken in or- 
der to avoid ignominy, and to pre- 
vent the family escutcheon being 
stained by any act towards which the 
scornful might afterwards point a fn- 
ger of derision. All that the samu- 
rai might ask of his proud race— 


* like Don Cesar de Bazan in Mari- 


tana—was “to die. . . and not dis- 
grace its ancient chivalry,” and as 
the chivalric spirit is still, I am 
glad to think, ardently cherished in 
Japan, there are occasions, as the 
readers of “war news” of the day 
must have discovered when it yet 
seems to some to be appropriate to 
end their days in the fashion of the 
feudal times, though among private 
individuals this course is now but 
very rarely resorted to. 

To the Chinese and Coreans sep- 
puku is unknown. At the capitula- 
tion of Wei-hai-Wei, nine years ago, 
the Chinese Admiral Ting destroyed 
himself by smoking an immense 
quantity of opium. He did this, in 
accordance with Chinese ideas, to 
save his men from punishment, and 
in the eyes of his countrymen it 
was altogether the act of a hero, and 
so it was. A Japanese, under like 
conditions, however, would have died, 
not by poison, but by seppuku. The 
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three Chinese of high rank who had 
been implicated in the Boxer troub- 
les of 1900, and committed suicide at 
the command of the Emperor in 
consequence of the joint demand of 
the Powers, died either by taking 
poison or by hanging. If the event 
had taken place in the former days 
of Japan, the death would have been 
also by seppuku. 

Terrible as it unquestionably was 
to witness the act of self-sacrifice 
was so bound up with the revered 
traditions of our race that it was 
shorn in great part of the horrors 
with which it must seem to readers 
in the twentieth century to have been 
invested. Exaggerated and loath- 
some accounts are even to be met 
with in popular story books in Japan, 
scenes in which the victim is de- 
picted as hurling, in a last effort, his 
intestines at his enemy, who is. sup- 
posed to have been looking on—a 
thong in itself quite impossible under 
ordinary circumstances—and certain- 
ly, if it occurred, altogether excep- 
tional. The incision usually made, as 
I have shown, was quite superficial, 
a mere flesh wound; and death was 
due to the injury inflicted in the 
throat by the suicide’s own hand, or 
to the good offices of the kai-shaku- 
nin, whose duty as assistant—the idea 
is perhaps better conveyed by the 
term “second” in the case of a 
duel—it was to remove his principal’s 
head with the utmost expedition. 
Thus to translate hara-kiri as dis- 
embowelling, or embowelling, is both 
ghastly and inaccurate in the impres- 
sion that it leaves on the mind. 

Suicide in any form is incompatible 
with Western notions of right and 
wrong, and it certainly ought not 
to be encouraged, though there may 
be conditions, it would seem to us 
in the East, when it may be wholly 
or partially excused. 

SUYEMATSU. 


balmy climate, 
ments, palatial hotels and private 
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SUMPTUOUS SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SERVICE. 


On Monday, January 9, 1905, the 
sumptuous Florida winter tourist 
train, the “Southern’s Palm Limited,” 
will leave New York for St. August- 
ine on the initial trip of its fourth 
season of successful catering to the 
needs of a clientele that demands ex- 
clusiveness and strictly high-class ser- 
vice. The phenomenal development 
and constantly growing popularity of 
the “American Riviera,” with its 
open-air divertisse- 


winter homes, has been paralleled by 
the Southern Railway’s management 
in this magnificent get-there-in-the 
quickest-time-possible train surround- 
ed by every twentieth century com- 
fort and convenience. 

In its ensemble this train most nearly 
approaches an in every way up-to- 
date modern hostelry on wheels. 
Pullman Compartment Cars insure 
privacy in richly upholstered and 
artistically finished and decorated 
apartments having every convenience 
of toilet and other appointments. The 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars are 
luxuriously and richly furnished and 
have drawing-rooms in addition to 
capacious toilet accommodations, so 
that the single night en route may be 
passed as comfortably as at home or 
in the best hotel. A handsomely fur- 
nished Library Car, with its easy 
chairs and sofas, writing-desks sup- 
plied with exquisitely engraved sta- 
tionery and the latest papers and 
magazines, reminds one of the read- 
ing-room of a modern club. In the 
Club Car is a capacious smoking- 
room, a buffet, a barber-shop and a 
fully equipped bath-room. The Din- 
ing Car, with its silver, fine linen and 
cut glass, will delight the most ex- 
acting epicurean as he sips his green 
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turtle soup and eats his lobster a la 
Newburgh, or diamond-backed terra- 
pin a la Maryland. And from the 
plate-glass sides and end of the’ Ob- 
servation Car, at the rear of the train, 
the traveler looks out upon scenes re- 
plete with historic and romantic in- 
terest as he is whisked down through 
the Sunny Southland. 

Running through solid and without 
change, St. Augustine is reached early 
the following afternoon. Only a trifle 
over twenty-four hours from New 
York, with its biting cold and drift- 
ing snow, and one alights under skies 
of Italian blueness, amid fronded 
palms and the perennial greenness of 
a land that knows no winter. In ad- 
dition to its thorough equipment this 
train also handles a Pullman Draw- 
ing-Room Sleeping-Car for Aiken, 
S. C., and Augusta, Ga., direct. Full 
information may be obtained by call- 
ing on or writing to Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 or 
1185 Broadway, New York. 





THE LEGION ETERNAL. 


Read before the Maine Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion at Riverton, 
December 8. 

Of shining orders ’neath the sun, 

The Loyal Legion stands alone 

Transcendently the noblest one. 


For since men first together came 
In righteous bonds, no other name 
Has borne a purer, fairer fame. 


A fame that clusters bright around 

The brows of leaders, laurel-crowned, 

And honored heroes ‘neath the 
ground. 


God smiles on these, His chosen band 

Of warrior chieftains, who, with 
hand 

And heart unfaltering, saved their 
land. 
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For each companion well has won 
The meed that will forever run 
In hallowed melody—Well done! 


When passion thro’ the land was rife, 
And patriots hung in mortal strife 
The strongest led thro’ death to life. 


Their swords avenging waved on 
high, 

As rang supreme their battle cry; 

God reigns—His Nation shall not 
die! 


And where they led in noble scorn 
Of danger dire, mid hope forlorn, 
A grand immortal name was born. 


A name that on thro’ ages will 
The hearts of men instinctive thrill 
And hold its matchless glory still. 


For’ loyalty and honor bright, 


And _ dauntlessness in Freedom’s 
fight, 

Shone there in pure _ resplendent 
light. 


By their resistless might and main, 
And giant deeds of heart and brain, 
The Union lived and loved again. 


And starry banners smiling o’er 
A land redeemed from shore to shore, 
Sang peace and union evermore. 


The Loyal Legion, born in war, 
On bloody battlefields afar, 
Is manhood’s onward guiding star. 


The men who inethat conflict led 
And for the Union fought and bled, 
Tho’ passing on, are never dead. 


Their swords are sheathed in sweet 
accord, 

Their lives are reaching their re- 
ward, 

Their souls are leading to their Lord. 
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The Loyal Legion must live on 
Beyond the great eternal dawn 

Of glory, dazzling glories gone! 


For God will give each hero grand 
A higher, holier command 
Than ever held on sea or land. 


And foremost still among the free, 
Their spirits shall, by His decree, 
Lead on through all eternity! 

C. P. Rees, Commander U.S. N. 


THE CAPTAIN’S SONG. 
From the Westminster Gazette. 
Mary, Mary of the Ships, 
All gladness once was thine, 
Look down, look down from heaven’s 
height 
And guard this ship of mine. 


Mary, Mary of the Ships, 
All day the wind and sea 

Girt up the vessel’s heart with pride, 
She had no thought of thee; 

For all the wonder of the world 
Was hers to live and be. 

She leapt against the leaping wave, 
She clove the surges white, 

Rejoicing as a tempered sword 
New christened in the fight. 


Mary, Mary of the Ships, 
Now, in the darkened air, 
The sails are like the whispering 
souls ; 
The masts reach up in prayer, 
The waters shine with all the eyes 
Of those who perish there. 
The masthead light’s against the 
stars, 
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But far beneath, apart; 

And in the sheets a sobbing wind 
Sighs like a breaking heart. 


Mary, Mary of the Ships, 
As sorrow once was thine, 
Look down upon the sea to-night 
And guard this ship of mine. 


THE COUNTERSIGN. 


The guarded Camps of Nod are 
spread 
With snowy tents in stretching line. 
“Halt! Who goes there?” the chal- 
lenge rings, 
“Advance and give the counter- 
sign !” 
And would he pass the sentry’s cry, 
The friend must answer “Lullaby.” 


the 


When sinks the sun beneath 
West, 
The Camps of Nod to fill begin; 
All through the night, by twos and 


threes, 
Small, rosy soldiers straggle in, 
And each one gives with blinking 
eye, 
The countersign of “Lullaby!” 


Ah, when the inexorable years 
Are heaped on us like drifted 
snow, 
Within the poppied Camps of Nod 
We weary grown-ups fain would 
go; 
But can’t remember—vain to try— 
The countersign is “Lullaby!” 


McLANDBURGH WILSON. 
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Rear Admiral THOMAS HOLDUP STEVENS, 
U. S. Navy 


Rear Admiral Thomas Holdup 


Stevens, U. S. Navy; born in Con- 
necticut, son of Commodore Thomas 
Holdup Stevens. Appointed midship- 
man from Connecticut in 1836 and in 
1849 became a lieutenant; was ord- 
and to the command of the Ottawa 
early in 1862, In this vessel took 
part in the action of the squadron at 
Port Royal, capture of Forts Walpu 
and Beauregard, battle of Port Royal 
Ferry and the different engagements 
with Fatnall’s fleet. For many 
months after was commander of the 
Ottawa in the waters of Florida. 
Received commission as commander 
in July, 1862, and commanded the 
Maratanza during the battle of Mal- 
vern Hill. In command of Monitor 


for a short time;-next commanded 
Sonoma in the West India Squadron 
and captured several blockade run- 
ners. 


In command of the monitor 





Patapsco, and on September 8, 1863, 
commanded the boat assault on Fort 
Sumter. Next commanded the One- 
ida, and in August, 1864, took com- 
mand of the Winnebago, in which he 
took part in the battle of Mobile Bay 
and the capture of the Tennessee and 
her consorts. Resumed command of 
the Oneida and remained in com- 
mand of the Texas division of the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron, par- 
ticipating in the final operations of 
the war, and returned north in the 
Oneida in August, 1865. Received 
stirring testimonials in regard to his 
conduct from every superior officer 
under whom he served, including 
Rear Admirals Dupont, Wilkes, 
John Rodgers, Daldgren, Rowan, 
Farragut and Le Roy. Commanded 
frigate Guerriere after the war, then 
the Navy Yard at Norfolk, and then 
the Pacific Squadron. Retired May 
21, 1881. Died May 15, 1806. 
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